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THE RETROSPECT OF AGE. 


know not, and I care not how 

hours may pass me by, 
Though each may leave upon my brow 

as they fly. 


“ What matters it? each still shall take 
One link from off the chain 

Which binds me to this grievous stake 
Of sorrow and of pain. 


“ Time like a rower plies his oar, 
And all his strokes are hours, 
Impelling to a better shore 
OF sunshine and of flowers. 


“ I’ve tasted all that life can give 
Of pleasure and of pain ; 
And is it living, thus to live 
hen joys no more remain? 


“ All nature has had charms for me, 
The sunshine and the shade, 
The soaring lark, the roving bee, 
The mountain, and the glade. 


“I've played with being as a toy, 
Till things have lost their form, 
Till danger has become a joy, 
And joy become a storm. 


“ I’ve loved as man has seldom loved, 

So deeply, purely, well ; 

I’ve proved what man has seldom proved, 
Since first from bliss he fell. 


“ Mine eye again can never see 

What once mine eye has seen ; 

This world to me can never be 

What once this world has been. 

“ Speed, then, oh! speed, my bark, speed on, 
Quick o'er life’s troubled waves, 


The one that comes—the one that’s gone, 
What is beneath them? Graves.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


But sixty-seven deaths occurred in the city of Phila- 
delphia last week ; we do not remember so small a record 
of mortality. In New York, during the same period, 
the number was one hundred and forty-nine, twenty-four 
of which were reported from consumption. We appre- 
hend that this disease “is often erroneously quoted. A 
youth of respectable connections ruins himself by dissipa- 
tion, and dies, and a complaisant physician is induced to 
all it consumption, to save the feelings of surviving 
relatives. 


+ In the midst of such stagnation of business as we now 
ure subjected to in the large cities, it is some consolation 
to be able to _give currency to such a paragraph as the 
* following 

“From 500 to 1000 labourers are wanted on the west 
branch division of the Pennsylvania canal, near Towanda, 
Bradford county. ‘The country is healthy, and 

wages are given. The work will also continue for a 
year or two.” 


As was to have been expected, the pet banks and the 
government are now at open hostility ; the former cannot 
pay specie, the only kind of money the latter acknow- 
ledges ; so that these depositories are like the petted, and 
of course spoiled, children of over-indulgent parents. 
The Globe, with no very fatherly hand, thus corrected 
them the other day :— 
“The bankers accuse the government of indiscretion 
in trusting them. True, its ‘ pockets are full,’ or ought 
to be; but, unfortunately, it suffered the bankers to hold 
pepastote. These holders have closed them up, 
now tell the government it shall not have a dollar of 
its own money! By the time government gous its pockets 
Open again, it is doubted by some whether any of its 
money will be found, as there is some suspicion that the 
pocket holders have lent it out to merchants proper and 
merchant speculators, or, in some cases, perchance, trans- 
ferred it to their own pockets.” 
This kind of correction we hold to be very injudicious ; 
When a child is running about with a carving knife, 
Which it will not give up, a judicious nurse will coax it 
out of his hand, lest he do her or himself a mischief. 
Is there not danger that the people will refuse pet bank 
Botes, and the government lose all its deposites? As one 
of the people who have a claim on these banks, we should 
be disposed first to cajole them, to offer a piece of sweet- 
Meats, and try if they would not be docile, 
The present is a time when of course all the angry 
passions of those opposed to banks and our present sys- 
tem of banking are allowed to boil over; we think the 
system is often badly managed by irresponsible men, but 
till something better is proposed, let us sustain existing in- 
stitutions Jest the revulsion should act too powerfully for 
the general good. The opponents and the friends of the 
banking mania both go further in their views than is 
Prudent at the present period. It is a dangerous experi- 
ment, when a traveller has lost his way in the forest, to 


light and destroyed in the general conflagration. 


From the West Indies.—A file of the Kingston (Jamaica) 
Watchman, to the 13th of May inclusive, have been re- 
ceived at the office of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, They contain full reports of all that was said and 

@ upon a visit of inspection made by the new go- 
Yernor, Sir Lionel Smith, to various parts of the island, 
in the course of which he brought several magistrates 
und special justices to a severe reckoning, for overstep- 
ping their authority in relation to the apprentices and 
free blacks—not a little to the surprise and mortificatiun 
of the functionaries in question. His excellency took 
Sccasion repeatedly to declare that under his administra- 
tion not the slightest distinction of colour shall be made 
-~and that in all relations, whites and blacks are to be 
Placed on precisely the same footing. The accounts of 
Small-pox from Demarara, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, 


set fire to the trees; he may be surrounded with his own _ 


Martinique, Dominica, Nevis and St. Kitts, are still dis- 
tressing. In Jamaica the disease has existed only by 
inoculation, and the cases have been mild. The last news 
from Antigua states that no rain had fallen for the last 
six months, and the crops were in consequence an entire 
failure. Water was selling at the rate of two bits (10d.) 

r pail, and the inhabitants of Antigua had to send to 

tserrat for it. A violent fever was raging at Antigua. 

D Accident.—The Quebec Gazette of Monday 
week says—“ A batteau from Lotbiniere, with thirteen 

s on board, ran foul of the cable of the bark 
Thames, anchored in the stream, on Monday last. The 
boat was heavily laden, and was upset by the force of 
the current. All the passen were precipitated into 
the water, and seven out of the thirteen drowned. The 
remainder were picked up by the boat of the Thames; 
and the survivors desire their gratitude to be expressed 
to Capt. Allen and his men, for. their zealous and meri- 
torious exertions, to which they owe their lives. The 
persons drowned were all heads of families, excepting 
three. The current, with the ebb tide, runs at certain 
times fully seven miles an hour, and any obstacle sud- 
denly stopping a boat deeply laden, is almost sure to 
upset it. It is extremely dangerous to be passing ahead 
of any vessel at anchor, under such circumstances.” 

The Crops.—All the newspaper accounts agree in re- 
presenting the prospects-of the grain crops as improved 
and improving. The following, which we collect from 
the newspapers, afford information from three important 
sections of the country :— 

It is stated that the wheat fields in Ohio generally look 
well, especially in Ross, the great county for that staple. 

Tue Crors.—A letter from an observant gentleman of 
York county, Pa., states that the grain fields in that re- 
gion have improved wonderfully since the late rains—that 
the corn also looks well; and that on the whole, if the 
weather continues favourable, there will be considerably 
more than an average crop this season. ; 

Tue Crors.—The Rochester, N. Y. Democrat says, 
that wheat is improving. The recent rains have had a 
wonderful effect upon it. During the winter, however, a 
great deal was killed, which will of course materially di- 
minish the crop. The Poughkeepsie Eagle says, that 
“the prospects of the coming wheat crop in this county 
have considerably improved within the last two weeks.” 

“Tue Berrer Currency.”—A market man at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, being, like every body else, in want 
of change, has hit upon a new expedient. With his 
other marketables, he carrics a basket from which he 
makes change in hens’ ceEe. Now, unless the legisla- 
ture, like some other wise ies, should enact a penalty 
for “ issues’’ of so sinall a denomination, we don't see 
why the Lowell man will not get along very well. We 
don’t know whether Mr. Benton has any objection to this 
kind of currency.—Gazette. 

This “egg currency” is certainly “better,” and of 
course more convenient than that of some countries we 
wot of—Texas, for instance. A gentleman in conversa- 
tion with a citizen of that beautiful republic, some time 
since, asked how they supplied themselves with a cur- 
rency? “Oh,” he replied, “we have money enough.” 
“Ah,” replied the inquisitor, “ what kind of currency 
have you? Specie, of course—living so near the mines 
of Mexico?” “ Notat all,” said the other. “ We pay in 
cows for large sums, and throw in the calves for change!” 

Commissioners have been appuinted by the govern- 
ment of Texas to proceed to this country for the purpose 
of effecting a loan of $5,000,000. 

Sally Buzzell, of New Hampton, N. H., was committed 
to juil in Dover, on the 14th inst., charged with having 
murdered Eliza Paine Dolloff, a child nine years of age, 
by hanging her by the neck with a leather strap, having 
previously taken her from a neighbouring house. 

Accounts from New Orleans announce that the Mexi- 
can squadron has captured the Texan armed schooner 
Independence, on board of which was W. Wharton, Esq., 
late Texan ministér to Washington. Particulars not 
known. 

The Natchez Courier, ae 11, states that the ship 
Henry Clay, Captain Elwell, left that port for Liverpool 
on the 7th ult., with 1388 bales of cotton. She was only 
nine days in port, and her cargo was pressed preparatory 
for shipment in six days. ‘This vessel was procured by 
some enterprising planters, not without much difficulty, 
for the express purpose of shipping their own crops direct 
to Europe. 

The wife of Mr. Ephraim Knoles, of Union township, 
Ross county, Ohio, was lately safely delivered of four 
daughters at a birth. The children are said to be doing 
well. Mrs. K. is in her forty-sixth year, and had pre- 
viously given birth to thirteen children. 

There has been a heavy fire in the woods near Charles- 
town, Indiana, and great quantities of timber have been 
destroyed. Mr. Coon, of Owen township, lost $500 worth 
of rails, and a beautiful little girl, aged seven, daughter of 
Mr. Comstock, one of the settlers, was burnt to death. 
She was sent on an errand, and lost in the woods at 
dusk. Her body was found nearly half consumed. 

Remarkapte Escare.—The Pittsburgh Advocate of 
Thursday says—“On Monday afternoon two children, 
one about ten years of age, and the other perhaps six, 
mounted a dirt cart in the absence of its driver, that was 
employed in drawing away earth, upon the margin of 
the high bank overlooking the tannel of the canal, which 
pierces Grant’s Hill. The children succeeded in urging 
the horse into motion, and being blind, and his head di- 
rected towards the tunnel, hc walked directly over the 
bank, and was precipitated headlong to the bottom; a 
distance of not less than about 70 feet. Neither of the 
children were seriously injured, and one of them was 
running about a few minutes afterwards, as if nothing 
had occurred. ‘The horse and cart also escaped without 
any broken bones or broken wood.” 


Suockine SteamBoat Accipent.—The boiler of a steam 
pleasure boat, belonging to Shubael P. Peck, 21 Cliff 
street, New York, while the boat was making a trip in a 
small creek running through Haverstraw on the North 
river, exploded on Friday afternoon at 5 o'clock, and 
killed two individuals on board, Mr. Peck and Mr. Henry 
Beecher, formerly of the New York chemical works. 
The head of the latter was entirely blown off. Mr. John 
Peck, also on board, was much injured. The boat sunk. 

Destructive Fire at Wasninaton, D, C.—On Satur- 
day morning last, about two o'clock, the back part of the 
dry goods store of Messrs. C. E. Washington & Co., at 
the corner of Ninth street and Pennsylvania Avenue, was 
discovered to be on fire. Owing to the combustible na- 
ture of the goods, the flames soon obtained the ascendant, 
and in the course of two hours the entire building gave 
way with.a tremendous crash. The loss of Messrs. C. 


E, Washington & Co. is severe, as their stock of 
goods was estimated at 940,008, 920,000 insurance. 
_Mrs. Gassaway, whose dwelling and ing house was 
above Mr. Washington’s store, is the next pri 
ferer, as she has lost all her household furniture, beds., 
bedding, &c. Some of the inmates of her dwelling nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives. Mr. Slade’s hardware 
store was also much injured: loss estimated at $3500,. 
Several other buildings in the same row were mach 


ADVENTURES 
DURING 
A Journey Overland to Xnvia, 
By Way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. 


BY MAJOR SKINNER, 
AUTHOR OF “ EXCURSIONS IN INDIA.” 


CHAPTER IX. : 
IBuins of Cesarea—Armed Arabs—Turtles—Attempt to cross a 
river—Our bivouac—Hassan cross-examined by an Arab— 

Our bargain with him—His good faith—Encampment of black 

tents—Arab welcome—Dinner—Strange bedfellows— Milking 

of the ewes—Churning—Arab girls—Unsuccessful chase—A 

Tartar messenger—His unlucky attempt—Recovery of his 

despatches—Passage of the Zucka—A second night with the 

Arabs—My patients—My host's devotion. 

In three hours after I quitted Tuthera, I came to Ce- 
sarea, which is still surrounded by a wall and deep ditch, 
I scrambled over the ruins, which stand by the sea-side. 
and from the summit of a tower that is washed by the 
waves, looked along the whole coast of Palestine, from 
Cape Blanco to Jaffa. The area of this once proud city 
is used for a burial ground, for many graves lie within it, 
carefully covered over with shells, and at the headstones 
of some were fresh flowers. The Bedouin Arabs, who 
graze their cattle in the neighbouring vale, have chosen 
this spot, I fancy, for their dead, for no village is near 
enough to turn it to such a use. Blackened stones, and 
ashes scattered about, show that the living occasionally 
resort to it; and for no very honest purpose, if my Chris- 
tian guide is to be credited, who did all he could to dis- 


suade me from lingering among the ruins. 


I met no one, however, between it and Tuthera. Two 
Arabs, mounted on very fine horses, armed with spears, 
tilted at me in play, and wishing me a happy journey, 
rode on. When they saw me ata little distance, they 

' raised their long spears in the air, and shouting, “ Y” 
Allah!” galloped with speed towards me. With more 
doubt of the result than a true knight would have enter- 
tained, I halted, and awaited the onset. They circled 


+ round me once, and satisfied with my passive demea nour, 4 


left me in peace. 

From Cesarea to the mouth of a river which my guide 
called “ El Zucka,” the sea-coast was strewn with tur- 
tles, which had been driven ashore by the storm. I passed 
them with very meritorious indifference, except when I 
perceived that any had been cast on their backs; for, as 
I had dismounted to walk among the shells, I amused 
myself by setting them on their legs again, and giving 
them a chance of escape, which they at once took advan- 
tage of. ~ 

I attempted to cross the river, where, spreading over 
the sands, it seemed to grow shallow as it joined with the 
sea. When I reached the middle of it, however, I was 
disappointed; it was a swimming depth, and the surf 
broke fairly over my horse, who, growing frightened, 
backed into it, and put me into a dilemma that I was re- 
lieved from only by the waves breaking upon his flanks, 
and flogging him back to shore again. I had started 
alone upon the experiment, and, having got well drenched 
for my pains, was forced to make a toilet on the green 
banks of the stream, at some distance from the coast, 
whither we had sauntered in hopes of being able to find 
a ford. The water was, however, still too deep and ra- 
pid; we were now fairly launched in pursuit of adven- 
tures, for not one of my party knew any other road than 
that along the sands, which would have brought us into 
Jaffa before dark. 

We continued along the banks of the river, occasionally 
making an attempt to stem the current, which always 
frustrated us, till in despair, about four o’clock, we yield- 
ed to fate, that seemed to have determined that we were 
not to pass the Zucka, nor, indeed, without suceour, to 
advance a step further. The country was under water 
as far as I could see. A loaf of bread and some hard 
eggs, still remained in the convent sack, and, in the last 
green spot within sight, we resolved to await the dawn of 
another day. A large and shady tree was above us; and 
below, between green shelving banks, ran the river. 
The clouds promised a rainy night, and with very rueful 
faces, having finished the last egg in the sack, we endca- 
voured to prepare for it; when, suddenly starting from a 
little thicket behind us, appeared a single Arab, carrying 
a spear in his hand, and in his girdle a hatchet. was 
coal black, and of a most formidable height. 

“ Peace be to you!” said he, striding into the midst of 
our little circle, and then pausing, as if doubtful whether 
we merited such a salutation. “ Upon you also be peace! 
Whence come you?” replied my spokesman. “ From 
there,” continued the Arab, pointing in a careless man- 
ner with his chin, which seemed to say, “ That’s enough 
for you to know ;” and, sitting down at my feet, fixed his 
eyes for some moments upon me. 

Breaking silence at length he began a cross-examina- 
tion of Hassan in a blunt tone, that showed, in his own 
estimation at any rate, he was the greatest man of the 
party. “What do you do with that Frank ?” said he to 
Hassan. “He is my master,” was the reply; “ what 
should I do with him?” “He isan infidel!” “ What 
doI know? He is an Englishman.” “God is merciful. 
Is he a fool or a dervish, that he sits here at the close of 
day? Where is he going?” “ Inshallah, to Jerusalem,” 
answered Hassan; “and if you can show usa ford over 


= = 

the river, you shall be well rewarded; and that will be — 
more to the purpose than asking questions here.” “ Wul- 
lab, you say well,” cried the Arab; “I came across the 
river this morning. Let me see what I shall have, and 
in an hour Ill show the ford.” 

The bargain was soon struck ; for I was so pleased to 


| escape from the necessity of lodging where he had found 


me, that I promised him a sum beyond his hopes. “ Em- 
chi,” said he, the moment he heard it, “ let us be gune;” 
and, instantly mounting, we prepared to follow... But, too 
much delighted with his good fortune, our guide was 
anxious to have it at once in possession, and, turning 


|- suddenly, demanded payment before fie set out. I was 


not in a humour for dispute, and, in spite of the entreaties 
of the Christian and the doubts of Hassan, I paid him 
all without condition, He now strode away without ut- 


4 tering a.syllable, or deigning to satisfy our curiosity 


about the part of the river to which he meant to lead us. 
In an hour, however, true to his word, he brought us 
to it. There was a small island in the midst of the 
» stream, past which it ran at a great rate, and the Arab 
- declared the water was much more rapid and higher than 
in, the morning. I saw but little chance of reaching the 
© ther side and was not over-pleased to perceive our sulky 
’ leader seat himself by the bank, and, lighting his pipe, 
resign himself quietly to smoke. “Yuu may go over if 


you like,” said he when I addressed him, “ but I don’t . 
think you ’ll reach the other side. God is merciful, and . 


we shall see.” “ You promised to take us over,” was the 
answer from my side, “ and an Arab never fails in his 
word.” “God forbid,” continued he; “but I cannot 
swim across, and have no horse.” 

’ 7 I proposed that he should ride mine, and try the 
and we would wait until he came back. He at once. 
agreed, and, leaping upon him, rode into the stream. 


The current, however, was too strong; the horse was - 


who-was one of the most 


swept away, and the Arab, being thrown off, had some 
difficulty in regaining the bank. He exerted himself to 
recover the horse, who landed safely a little lower down, 
and, bringing him up to me, put the money that I had 
given to him into my hand, saying, with the same blunt 
manner, “ I can’t take you across; there is your money.” 
I urged him to keep it, as he had accomplished for us all 
he could do. He was, nevertheless, positive, counted out 
the piastres, and, in placing the last in my hand, 
“There,” said he, “an Arab never fails in his word, 
“You cannot cross to-night: If you like to follow me, 
T'll show you where you may rest ;” then, without wait- 


with the unexpected change in the character of this man, 

forbidding-looking fellows I 
ever caw, that I willingly followed him, resolved. to mis- 
trust an Arab no more. ; 

Before dark, we reached an encampment of. black 
tents, situated in a hollow among trees. Before we had 
entered it, our friend had slipped away. As I was about 
to make my debut in an Arab camp, Hassan, afraid that 
I might betray ill manners, whispered to me, “ On noac- 
* count ask hospitality. We must take it as a matter of 
course.” With perfect confidence, therefore,. I rode up 
to the best-looking tent of the tribe, and, dismounting, . 
established myself within it. The women and children 
were all employed in driving in the animals, and I sat 
for some minutes without being perceived. 

At length the. master of the adjoining tent came in, 
and, observing that 1 was a Christian, merely said, 
“Goud evening !—you are welcome,” and instantly or- 


mouth of the tent, and in a very few minutes we had a 
q famous blaze. I spread my carpet in front of it, and 
+ awaited the dinner that I had overheard our. host order. 
_ His family occupied the next division to the one wherein 
_ We were seated, which I found was destined for the young 
q of the flocks, The lambs and the kids were brought in, 
+ and tied to pegs in the ground; some of the smallest 
, being allowed to go loose and play about. ‘The goats 
and sheep were driven to some distance; and the con- 
stant barking of the dogs, showed that they were well 
watched. A partition of reeds, covered with cloth, divided 
; us from the women and children, who were chattering 
) away, and making cakes at a great rate. 

The hour of dinner at length arrived. The men knelt 
| at the mouth of the tent, and prayed for some minutes, 
- while the women brought in messes of milk and hot 
' eakes. My share was half a dozen of the latter, and a 

large bowl of sweet milk, to which I did ample justice. 
I was so well pleased at the turn affairs had taken under 
» the auspices of the black Arab, who might have been one 
of the good genii of the river for aught I could discover, 
for I could learn nothing about him in the camp, that I 
was as much satisfied with my country fire as if I had 
feasted from'the turtle that I had seen on the sea-shore. 
It rained very hard all night, and, with my feet to a 
log of wood that had been thrown on the fire before we 
prepared for rest, I slept so soundly that I did not notice, 
until day broke, the strange bed fellows. with whom my 
travelling had brought me aequiinted. The kids and 
jambs that had been left loose, had collected together 
upon my blanket, some underneath, and some above it. 
One had perched like the night-mare upon my breast, and 
another had taken possession of my pillow so completely, 
that I must have rested my head frequently upon it 
during the night. The ewes had just been milked, and, 
luosened from their tether, rushed into the tent to recover 
the young they had been deprived of during the night. 
I was nearly swept away in the confusion of recognition ; 
and, apprehensive of punishment from the anxious dams, 
in case I had ignorantly overlaid any of their noisy pro- 
geny, I hastily rose, and left them to enjoy their mater- 
nal ruptures undisturbed. . 

The milking of the ewes is a most expeditious matter. 
Opposite each tent two lines of them are drawn up, stand- 
ing face to face. A rope being fastened firmly round the 


neck of the first of the file, is then passed round that of 


ing for an answer, walked away. .I was so delighted 


| dered a fire to be made, A large hole was dug at the . 
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every other, until secured to the stump on the other ex- 
‘tremity, drawing them all so :closely together; that each 
looks over its opposite neighbotr’s shoulders. A crowd of 
women, their bowls in their hands, stand ready’: and, the 
nionient the last knot is tied, to work they go, and finish 
the affair in much less time than it would take me to 
drink one-of the bowls out. I counted in some of these 
‘Strings, forty sheep. 1 know not how ewes are milked 
in my own country; but I-cannot conceive a more ex- 
peditious or convenient plan than the one I have de- 
scribed. 


I will not venture to reconimend the churns, for, in- 


' deed there is little of the cleanliness of the dairy in the 
process of making butter. Close to the milking ground | 


is a triangle of wood, in which hangs an ox hide, having 
at each end of it two small sticks for handles. When the 
milk is put into this skin, two women draw it backward 
‘and forward between them, and in this simple manner 
make the sweetest butter I ever tasted. When it-is 
‘ready, they dash their long arms into the skin, and scoop 
it ‘out, occasionally sweeping their ragged locks from 
their brows as they pass the butter to the destined bowls. 
Although prepared by no “ neat-handed Phillis,” I break- 
fasted upon such a mess before I set out, with great satis- 
faction. The youngest woman even that I saw looked 
‘more like a witch than a milkmaid. 

I should never be tempted to lead a pastoral life among 
these nut-brown maids. The men are generally hand- 
some; but the women, after they have grown up, become 
‘exceedingly ugly. Those about fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, are round faced, plump little things, full of smiles 
and good humour. They have reached maturity at that 
age, and discretion too, I fancy, as much as they are ever 
likely to require. 

' Two horsemen passed near the camp just as I retarned 
from my walk through it, going, as I heard, to Jaffa. I 
Resolved to overtake them if possible, and ordered my 
horses ; but before they could be made ready, the travellers 
had-got too far away. I persevered, nevertheless, and 
kept them constantly in sight. The country was so com- 
pletely under water, that, even with such encouragement 


ahead as they gave me, I despaired of reaching the river; 


I set out before seven o’clock, and it was past noon when 
I came to its bank. The two men had passed it an hour 
before, and were now out of sight. The water was wild 
and deep; the Christian shook his head, and even Hassan 
doubted the propriety of passing, for we had certainly not 
made the spot where the travellers had crossed. I con- 
soled myself by scolding the master of my horses for not 
hastening when I ordered him to prepare, and so losing 
the guides fortune had evidently sent us. 

At that moment a single rider appeared on the oppo- 
site bank, two hundred yards lower down. We hastened 
towards him, and found the stream divided by a well 
‘wooded islet. The channel nearest to us seeming to be 
fordable, we passed over it at once; and forcing the way 


. throngh the tangles and brambles which opposed us, 


reached near enough the water to perceive that it would 
be no easy matter to accomplish the passage. “ You are 
welcome,” said the horseman, who had not yet dismount- 
ed, “let me‘see you cross.” ‘ Wullah,” replied Hassan, 
you were here first, and by your head we will not go 
before you.” 

‘The stream was very rapid, and swept round the island 
with much noise. The bank on which stood the Tartar, 
for such he was, bearing despatches from Egypt to Ibra- 
him Pasha, was several feet higher than the ground we 
occupied. An express must not demur in the East, 
however, and he commenced to strip himself, cursing the 


- river, the letters, and the rains alternately, in the course 


of the operation. At length, with his most precious bur- 
then, the letter bag, upon his head, he waded into the 
stream, and when the water reached his chin, paused, 
and erying out, “ Inshallah,” pitched it towards us; it 
fell short, and set off at speed down the river. The poor 
messenger stood immovable, his head above the water, 
and implored us by our fathers’ souls to endeavour to 
save it, for it was sure to pay for the swimming. For- 
tunately, the despatches were caught in their course by 
the plants at the point of the island, and we were able to 
fish them on shore. 

The second attempt of the Tartar was still more un- 
fortunate. With his clothes tied in a bundle on his head, 
he mounted on horseback to ride over, when, within a 
few yards of the island, a bank of mud threw the horse 
upon his side, and away went the trio—the man, the 
horse, and the bundle—in the manner the letters had 
done; sometimes the poor animal’s heels were uppermost, 
sometimes his master’s head. I felt like a shipwrecked 
seaman who had seen the last hope of escape founder in 
its attempt to reach him; I knew not how to venture a 
passage that promised a similar catastrophe. 

After many struggles, the Tartar disengaged himself 
from his horse, and reached the shore. He stood for 
some time calling to him in an encouraging tone, 
“Come, come!” and ever as his head came above water 
-in his turniags, he cast an intelligent glance at his mas- 
ter in reply. We followed his course as far as we could, 
and were happy to see him, when he reached smoother 
water, make‘steadily for the proper bank, where he waited 
quietly the arrival of his naked rider. 

It now caime to my turn: Hassan’s “ andiamo, signore,” 
was uttered several times before I quite made up my mind 
upon the subject. I was more successful in pitching 
over my bags than the Tartar had becn; and tying my 
clothes upon my head as he had done, mounted, anid rude 
into the stream. I thought I had chosen a better start- 
ing-place, and for some distance swam away boldly 
enough ; when, just as we reached the point desired, my 
horse diszppeared from under me, and I sprawled away 
from him, and lodged in a hedge of blackberries that 
grows upon the bank of the river, and which was par- 
tially concealed by the flood; the more I struggled 
through this delicate border, the more impenetrable it 
seemed. The horse, recovering himself, was close at my 
back, sinking and rising, and bumping me with his head, 
There was every prospect of his taking advantage of my 
body to get out of his difficulty; I made a desperate 
plunge therefore, and, clearing the hedge, fell upon my 
face in the mud, where I lay covered with blood, and 
stuck full of thorns. Hassan more wisely swam across 
with the halter of his horse in his mouth, the Christian 
being mounted upon it. 

- We lost severul hours in the passage of the Zucka ; and 
finding another river very much swollen in my way, I 
passed a second night with the Arabs. We were ex- 
tremely well received by the chief ofa camp, picturesquely 
situated in a hollow surrounded by green hills, and within 
sound of the sea. ‘The tent we occupied was an exceed- 


ingly good one. An old dame observed me examine it; 
and, asking if it were better than the one I had passed 
the last night in, said that she had made it all with her 


_ own hands. 


‘When the sun set, bread and milk were placed before 
us, and we dined in ‘a great crowd of men and children: 
the women even ventured to approach nearer than usual, 
but I do not think I made avery favourable impression ; 
for one of the youngest of them, observing some children 
approach to touch my clothes, cried aloud to the rest, 
“ Look, look ; as God is merciful, they do not fear him !” 
to which the mother of these bold infants replied, “ No, 
no, Arabs fear nothing, it is the will of God;” in a tone 
that told plainly enough that it was no peculiar attraction 
of mine that put their fears to rest. 

Franks are always called upon-to practise medicine; 
so, to while away the evening, I had to administer doses 
to two young men and a woman, who were, for aught I 
know, in a very dangerous way. Their stories seemed 
pitifal enough ; although, in my interpreter’s manner of 
rendering them, well suited to my science, for there were 
no useless phrases to perplex me: a curious and anxious 
crowd observed all my proceedings, with some envy of 
those who were about to be relieved. If I had not dis. 
couraged such a taste, I believe my pill-box would have 
been the principal dish in the camp during the meals of 
the night. 

My host was a most devout Mussulman, and disap- 
peared every half hour at least, to pray without the tent 
door. I did not observe that he had many followers, 
His hospitality was equal to his religious exercise, for 
nearly until daylight cakes were baked and eaten. 


CHAPTER X. 


Departure from the camp—Range of hills—Arab she 


—Singular notions of beauty—Jaffa—Termination of the fast 

—Signor Damiani—His perplexity—View from a terrace—In- 

dolence of an Egyptian sentry—Wall of the city—Signor Da- 

miani’s grievances—Streets of Jaffa—Gardens of the east -My 

sorry equipage—Fa niente—Valley of Sharon—Road from Jaffa 

to Jerusalem—City of Rama—Ruined mosque—The Latin 
Dinner at the conve 

I left the camp a little after daylight, and passed the 
river “ Huddur.” The water was only up to the waist, 
for it had fallen very much during the night. In the 
summer there is very little water either in this river or 
in that which was the scene of my yesterday’s adventure. 

Soon after we quitted the banks, we crossed over a 
small range of hills, scarcely deserving to be called so, 
studded with oak, and here and there a few olive-trees. 
Lilies and hyacinths were blooming in every direction, 
and the grass was strewed with the richest scarlet pop- 
pies I ever beheld. In the hollows were the black tents 
of the Arabs, and the heights were enlivened by their cat- 
tle. We frequently met women carrying fire-wood into 
the camp, which it is the business of the men to cut, 
They leave the branches that they have lopped, or the 
dry shrubs that they have rooted up, strewn carelessly 
about until their helpmates go to gather them together. 

Lovely as was the surrounding scene, it did not elevate, 
in my opinion, the shepherdesses into Arcadian nymphs; 
for a more forbidding race does not exist than the Arabs 
who graze their flocks on the Syrian shores. They ap- 
pear to me to be all alike, sisters of the same family, 
whose fashions vary as little as themselves. The long 
blue shift, wide enough to give a most formidable scope 
to their limbs, is the dress of every woman I have seen; 
and the under lip, “so sweetly pouting,” is stained a 
deep blue. Singular notions of beauty exist throughout 
the world; but of all fancies for its improvement, to effect 
which such arts, I conceive, are designed, the custom of 
colouring the lips seems to me the most terrific; I cannot 
perceive any advantage in it, for among uncivilised peo- 
ple these uses have generally arisen from some benefit to 
be derived from them; and ludicrous as they appear to 
us, they are, perhaps, on that account, more reasonable 
than many of the practices adopted by enlightened 
nations. Rouge restores a beauty that has gone; an Arab 
toilet produces charms that nature never contemplated. 
If there be more merit in originality, therefore the Arab 
damsels have the greater skill; and as I am to be so long 
among them, I must school myself to a suitable admira- 
tion of their colours. 

At four o’clock Jaffa was insight. It had an imposing 
appearance from a distance ; but, like most Eastern cities, 
it shone but to deceive. I was delighted at the prospect 
of entering so celebrated a place; and, after I had passed 
a river near it, by a very capital though old bridge, en- 
deavoured to spruce up my horses and followers, that I 
might canter in some state over such a distinguished field 
as the intermediate country has ever been. What nu- 
merous and various armies have been collected on this 
ground! I thought more of Ceur de Lion and the 
heroes of the cross, as I pushed my jaded steed over the 
scene of many a tournament, than of more disciplined 
bodies, and on every height fancied some leader’s pavilion. 

I reached the gate at sunset, and had proof in a very 
short time, that the Saracen was paramount. From every 
minaret the termination of the fast was announced; and 
all the children in the town, who seemed to have collected 
about the mosques for the signal, ran, and danced, and 
shouted through the streets. It was a moment of jubilee, 
Clapping their hands, they repeated the cries of the 
priests, and hastened home to enjoy the only happy mo- 
ment for them throughout a day in Ramadan. 

“ Are you an English Frank ?” said a respectable look- 
ing man with a black turban,—the badge of Christianity, 
—to me, as I rode through the bazar; “ then go to the 
house of the consul.” 

I obeyed his dircctions, and found a most hospitable 
reception from Signor Damiani, whose name is well 
known to all travellers in the East. He looks upon him- 
selfas an Englishman: for ninety years, I think he told 
me, has the consulship of the country been in the posses- 
sion of his family. His consideration is so great, that it 
is a fixed order at the gates of the city to send every 
Englishman to his heuse. I heard such a direction as I 
passed through ; but fancied, until I met the Christian in 
the bazar, that it was a volunteer civility on the part of the 
gatekeeper. I had a most excellent room, and the advan- 
tage of Signor Damiani’s company, while I despatched a 
formidable pilao that he had ordered on the moment of 
my arrival. 

Signor Damiani’s house seemed to be crowded with 
children, to whom I imagine I was a great godsend, for 
they did all they could to establish themselves about me, 
No sooner did they accomplish an entrance, however, 
than they were unceremoniously kicked out again; so 
I was not without some entertainment at my dinner, 
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The lady of the house, I conceive, was at a distance from 
me, for I heard no women’s voices, who, I think, had 
they been at hand, would certainly have struck in. with 
the sort of music the young ones of the family made. 

Mr. Damiani hoped I had come from Beirout, and 
might be able to set his mind at rest upoh a most per- 
plexing matter that had not long ago ocetitred to him. 
He received a letter from the consul-general of Syria, ad- 
dressed to the vice-consul at Jaffa. The appalling epistle, 
which bore the finger-marks of all the men of Jaffa, for 
he had taken advice from every quarter, was brought to 
me. “Isn’t it vice-consul?” said he. There was no 
denying the fact. He walked up and down the room in 
great anxiety ; and, after a few turns, paused and assured 
me I was the only Frank to whom he had yet submitted 
his case. “ Do you think, caro mio,” said he,—for this is 
a constant expression of the poor gentleman,—“ do you 
think it is so directed by mistake? Answer me that, per 
amor di Dio!” “ Are you not,” I asked with much in- 
nocence,—* are you not vice-conisul, signore?”” “ There,” 
cried he, turning full upon me, with tears in his eyes, 
“ you have heard it, and it is trae!” I felt for my hust, 
though I had not the least notion what afflicted him ; and 
when he had a little recovered, assured him so. I then 
learned from him that his father and himself had ever 
been styled “ consul of Jaffa,” and now came the abomi- 
nable word “vice,” to bring disgrace upon a family 
had served England for nearly a century. He 
hardly believe that it had been written of “ malice afore- 
thought ;” and, as I could not satisfy him, he promised 
to give me a correspondence the next day to read, and 
hoped I should from that be able to forewarn him if dis- 
honoar were really coming upon the Damianis, who, it 
seems, are descended from a French knight, and have, 
since the crusades, been esteemed for high character. 
According to the philosophy of Jaffa, there is a great 
deal in a name, for the flag of England is even threatened 
with a diminution of influence over the seas of Palestine, 
should this objectionable style be persisted in towards 
our sensitive representative. The poor gentleman is so 


‘afflicted, that I should be very glad to see the mortifying 


word erased. 

I found myself so uncomfortable from the scratching I 
had received in the blackberry bushes, that I was forced 
to remain all day at home. [ sat on the terrace of Sig- 
nor Damiani’s house, and looked over the Mediterranean 
sea. It was calm as a lake; not a vessel of any descrip- 
tion broke the stillness of the water. A few small sloops 
were moored close to the walls, but ships of any burthen 
are obliged to anchor a long, way from shore. Although 
the sun was hot, the threatened correspondence of the 
consal kept me on the terrace. 

A guard-house is built in the walls immediately below 
me, where a little door opened upon the sea side. A sen- 
try of the Egyptian detachment occupied a bastion above 


~ it, whence I had a good opportunity of proving the disci- 


pline and vigilance of the guards. Whether the soldier 
was fascinated by my appearance above him I know not, 
but he leant against the parapet, with his firelock sloped 
over his shoulder, his mouth wide open, and his eyes 
either closed in sleep, or fixed in wonder upon me. An 
Arab, who had been attracted from below by the shining 
bayonet, climbed up the wall, and poking his wild head 
above the parapet, looked cautiously round; then draw- 
ing the firelock gently from the sentry, slipped down 
again and disappeared. The sentinel did not even close 
his mouth on tho cccasion, or open his eyes; but sunk 
down on the platform, and finished his nap. 

The wall of the city is not ina very good condition ; 
much of it has given way from the violent rains, which 
have been greater than in any season since the invasion 
of the French, which gives occasion to the natives to 
prophesy and draw omens. They call it Frank weather, 
and declare that the crescent is about to fall, and that 
Ibrahim Pasha is only preparing the way for an European 
power to take possession. If the pasha had been obliged 
to besiege Jaffa, he would have found the walls in many 
places breached to his hands. He occupied it, however, 
with very little ceremony. When his fleet was perceived 
in the offing, the chief men of the city assembled, and 
agreed at once to surrender. They sent a deputation on 
board his ship, and he detached a few soldiers to garrison 
his newly acquired town. 

I could not get rid of Mr. Damiani’s grievances, and 
sat in a sort of doze while he spouted out, with great ani- 
mation, the various letters that had passed between him 
and the consul-general. He was so well pleased at one 
of his own, that he repeated it to me several times, and 
so challenged my applause that I could not but call out, 
“bravo!” at the close of every period. Iam sure all tra- 
vellers who have had the advantage of Mr. Damiani’s 
kindness would be very glad to expunge the word that has 
so affected him. If I had not come through a bramble. 
berry hedge to visit him, I should have been exceedingly 
amused ; but, as it was, I could hardly sit upon my chair, 
and, when called upon for my judgment, declared that I 
had never met with so difficult a case. “There, my 
son,” said the father, turning round in triumph to an 
awkward youth who sat at a little distance fixing his 
stupid eyes upon me; “you see.” The buy did nothing 
but see, for he never uttered a syllable. I was deligtited 
to hear him ordered to bundle up the papers and carry 
them away. 

I learned that the plague had been at Jerusalem, and 
was still in Bethlehem. No horses could therefore be 
hired in Jaffa to take me on, for they were likely to be 
detained until all apprehension was at an end. My 
Christian friend was anxious to desert me, for he owed a 
sum of money to a merchant in Jerusalem, and would 
not run the risk of exhibiting himself there. In the 
course of the evening, however, Hassan found a Turk of 
Damascus with a pair of horses, who agreed to pass 
through the sacred city on his return to his own; and I 
hired him. 

This morning I wandered about the streets of Jaffa; 
many of them are connected by flights of steps. The 
Mussulman part of the town is much dilapidated, but the 
street by the sea-wall is clean and regular. The con. 
vent of the Latin church is an excellent building, and in 
the neighbourhood of it, I believe, stands the house of Si- 
mon the tanner. 

The best soap in the East is manufactured at Jaffa: it 
is sent to Damascus and to Cairo, and used in all the 
baths of the principal cities. The most attractive things 
in the bazar, however, are the oranges, which are now 
ripe, and the most delicious in the world. 

_When I had seen all the town, which requires no 
great time, I rode to some of the gardens, for which 
this neighbourhvod is so distinguished. Nothing shows 


the difference of habits in the east and west so mijch 
as the places of recreation. In Europe we go to gar. 
dens to walk about; in this country to sit down jg 

pleasure. There is here no neatness,—nothing to chai 


the ¢ye; and, except when the trees dre in blossom, no 


fragtance. Roses are cultivated as vegetables for food 

and are laid out in ground by theniselves; so also ive 
violets, of which the most delicious sherbet is made, 
But in the much vaunted gardens it is enough for a 
Turk if he can spread his carpet beneath the shade of 9 
citron or an orange tree,—all fine sounding enough,—and 
smoke his pipe or drink his coffee to the ripple of the 
little stream that wanders through the ground to give 
water to it. All around is a wilderness of weeds and 
grass, where snakes find shelter ; or, if any use be made 
of the land between the trees, it is for the purpose of 
growing grain. The oranges were ripe, however; and 
a large orange tree full of ripe fruit is a beautiful object 
—when covered over with blossoms, the sweetest, per. 
haps, in nature. Yetan Eastern garden is very far from 
the scene of delight that poets have made it. The pome. 
granates of Jaffa are celebrated; and, although this is 
not the season, I found some remaining of the last, which 
deserved all the praise that has been bestowed upon 
them. 

February 13th.—At two o'clock my equipage came to 
the door, and I found the most unknightly pair of steeds 
that can be imagined. Hassan has not been brought up 
in a very stylish school ; so when he told me every thing 
was in order, he never contemplated the chance of my 
requiring a saddle or bridle. My display of pride upon 
the sorry appearance of my cattle, was of no use, for I wag 
forced to set off accoutred as they were. The Turk de. 
clared I might buy a saddle if I pleased, but the pad 
upon the horse’s back should not Jeave it; and as fora 
bridle, the beast could go very well without it. “You 
will be in Jerusalem to-morrow, please God,” said he; 
“and what more can I say?” My esquire, who is never 
disconcerted by these little matters, sct the example by 
jumping upon the bags which his animal carried, and 
screwing his legs under him, set off, shouting his usual 
expression of resignation, “ Fa niente, signor,—it signi- 
fies nothing: let us go.” I have learnt the advantage of 
this “ fa niente” philosophy even in the short time I 
have been obliged to practise it, so made no more demur. 

Signor Damiani this morning pointed out to me the 
positions occupied by the French army ; but, us they are 
so well known and so much written of, I will continue 
my journey towards Jerusalem without farther allusion 
to them. The valley of Sharon, over which the road 
passes to Rama, has not yet come to its beauty. The 
wild roses, which are still to be found upon it, are not in 
bloom, and much water lodges about it. It is sprinkled, 
nevertheless, with flowers, and gives promise of the rich- 
ness it is so famous for. 

I do not think there can be in the world a more inte. 
resting road than that from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; not for 
its positive beauties, for it has not many, but for the re- 
membrances that belong to it. What different scenes 
crowd upon the memory, and what variety of pictures 
that magic glass—the imagination—reflects, as we tra- 
verse this renowned soil! In all that rises up before me, 
I find a knight of the cross continually intruding, whether 
he have any business among them or not. A few Greek 
pilgrims, and asses laden with baskets of oranges, were 
all the real objects I met, until in about three hours we 
reached the hedge of prickly pears that surrounds the 
city of Rama and Arimathea. 

A good deal of floundering and splashing through the 
muddy streets brought me to the gate of the Greek con- 
vent. A very small wicket in a high dead wall, gave a 
mysterious air to the building. An old man, who might 
have been both deaf and dumb for all the advantage I 
gained from his address, made signs for me to enter the 
court, where a crowd of pilgrims were stretched lazily 
along the pavement, or peeping at me from their little 
cells, with the sort of curiosity prisoners are likely to eye 
a new arrival among them. I was welcomed in a very 
short time by a spoonful of jelly, a tumbler of cold water, 
a cup of coffee, and a glass of aqua-vite, in such rapid 
succession, that I thought I was to have all the bounty of 
the convent heaped upon me at one blow. 

Disengaging myself from this preparatory attack, I set 
out to view Rama by the daylight that was yet left. 
Close to the town stand the ruins of a mosque, from the 
minaret of which, being the highest place on the plain, I 
determined to take a view of the circumjacent country. 
The stair is yet good within it, and winds to the summit. 
It is about two hundred feet in heighg. Soon after my 
ascent, the sun set, and mine was the only silent minaret 
in the place. I surveyed from it the whole of the valley 
of Sharon, bounded by the hills of Samaria and Judea, a 
rich and extensive view. Many plantations of olives are 
scattered over the face of the country, and cattle in great 
quantity were drawing slowly homeward. 

The Latin convent is an extensive building, and looks 
exceedingly like a house of correction in England, which, 
after a different manner, it may very possibly be. Rama 
has always been the seat of a monastery, which has ever 
been subject to persecution and extortion. The Chris- 
tian establishments in this country flourish, however, 
now; for Ibrahim Pasha has extended his protection to- 
wards them, and relieved them from the arbitrary taxes 
which were formerly inflicted upon them. The monks 
are so grateful to the Egyptian prince, Napoleon the 
Second, as he sometimes styles himself, that I suspect 
they would put him into the calendar, should he fall on 
his present crusade, if they could with any decency do it. 

The town of Rama has suffered, like all others, from 
the heavy rain. I did not see much sign of comfort or 
commerce, as I walked through the bazar. On a stone 


seat in front of a ruined khan, sat the governor, surround . 


ed by his court, waiting the signal from the muezzin for 
the hour of dinner. I saluted him very solemnly in 
passing ; but could not escape a cross-examination, nor @ 
cross-legged position, which I made as short as I politely 
could. 

On my return to the convent, I found a very excellent 
dinner awaiting me, by the side of a carpet, above which 


hung a most dirty and dismal lamp, in a long room, that — 


had been cleared of a herd of pilgrims for my express ac- 
commodation. The dishes were placed upon a round 


stool, at which I screwed myself with the greatest reso- 


lution. A lay brother of the convent sat asquat on the 
edge of my carpet, with a bottle of aqua-vitw in readiness 
to supply me, which, though made better at this convent 
than at any other place in Palestine, is, notwithstanding, 
exceedingly nasty. 
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. ‘WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Promise of an adventure—A negro chief of banditti—Mahomed- 
an procession—My traveling cavalcade—Village of El Kobab 
Rugged defile—Desolation of the hill country of Judea—A 
yoice in the desert—Crowd of Arabs—Beludab el Housh—A 
mendicant Nazarene—Valley of Jeremiah—Castle of the Mac. 
cabees—First view of Jerusalem—Its mournful appearance— 
Gate of Bethieh Entr into the holy city—convent of 
St. Salvad tic cell—Solitary supper. 

I have been a little amused by the promise of an adven- 
ture to-morrow on my road to Jerusalem. The moment 
the attendant had carried away the dishes, he returned with 
Hassan to announce. that a banditti of robbers was on the 
road, who had in the morning plundered a party of eleven 
men of their arms, and all that they possessed besides. 
The pilgrims erept into the room to listen to the tale. 
The women, who rolled their fine dark eyes about,—more 
full of curiosity respecting me, I was vain enough to 
fancy, than of interest for the thieves,—sat a little apart. 
The band is under the command of a negro Arab, who is 
so formidable a fellow, that, like the giant of the story 
book, he can, of his own prowess, disperse a whole army, 

I proposed to the pilgrims that we should all travel 

er; but they did not seem disposed to enhance, by 

a little skirmish, the merit of « pilgrimage, and with one 
voice, declared they were all too tired. Although a fine 
thing to tilt with an Arab, when Richard may have de- 
fied the Saracen, I felt no great inclination for the adven- 
ture. “What is to be done, Hassan?” I cried, turning 
to my squire. “Andiamo, signore; fa niente,” was his 
reply. A Turkish janissary here pushed his way through 
the Greeks; he had come from Jaffa with a message to 
the convent, and offered his valour upon the occasion. 
AChristian Arab followed him, who was traveling to 
the city, and volunteered his aid ; so, thus augmented, I 
agreed to undertake the adventure. It appears that this 
formidable giant occasionally varies his scene of action, 
and takes post upon the road to Gaza. As he has com- 
mitted the robbery of this day upon the route to Jerusa- 
lem, the bravest among us hope that he may consider 
turn-about fair play, and retire from it to-morrow. 

The town is now in a great uproar from a Mahomedan 
procession through it,—a tumult of shouting and clapping 
of hands, with a blaze of torches and clanking of wea- 
pons. A clear moon lights up the convent terrace, upon 
which the pilgrims are stretched in attitudes various 
enough; but, like myself, from the chatter they are en- 
gaged in, little disposed to sleep. 

February 14th.—At daylight this morning, my caval. 
cade was at the door, and a most grotesque group we 
made, to undertake an action with any one. My volun- 
teer Turk, who, besides a sword and spear, had a hattery 
of pistols in his belt, was mounted upon an ass, and made, 
with his pomp of war, a ludicrous contrast to his peace- 
ably disposed beast, who certainly had not the least sus- 
picion of what was likely to occur. I have already al- 
luded to my mean caparison; and now the pad, upon 
which I was forced to spread out as if I had been astride 
an elephant, was furnished with a basket of oranges tied 
like a peak on the fore part of it; while behind, my cloak 
and blanket made a good support for the back. Hassan 
was perched upon the baggage; and thus accoutred, off 
we set. 

In an hour and a half we reached the village of El 
Kobab, a miserable heap, seated on the top of a little hill; 
it is the frontier post of the “ cordon sanitaire.” When 
we had passed it a short way, out ran a pompous fellow, 
bawling to us to return. He had been asleep on his post, 
until the dogs, who generally unnounce the coming of 
strangers audibly enough, roused him up. He could not 
read the paper I presented to him from the governor of 
Jaffa ; but, perceiving the seal, muttered “ Alla salamut,” 
and suffered us to proceed. In an hour efter this inter- 
view, we entered a defile in the hills, and were lost to 
the plain. The road was rough and stony as if it had 
been the bed of a river; and on the brows of the hills 
that bound it, were scattered various trees that seemed to 
struggle through the white rock, box, arbutus, and the 
oak, which was not yet green: the road was wild and 
romantic. We occasionally heard the bells of the flocks 
at pasture, and the voices of the shepherds calling to 
them. Every place seemed most admirably calculated 
for robbery; but we passed all the defiles without meeting 
with a human being. There is little cultivation in the 
“hill-country-of Judea.” The desolation of all around is 
well calculated to impress the mind, and prepare it for 
the solemn recollections that increase upon it at every step. 

While musing upon the great events of which this 
country has been the seat, I was struck by the announce. 
ment of mid-day from a little mosque on the summit of a 
peak in the midst of the wildest part of the hills. Al- 
though it came from a Mahomedan minaret, there was 
something deeply impressive in the exclamation “ God is 
great!”—the only sound that broke the almost death-like 
stillness that pervaded tho grand solitudes we were filing 
through. 

We descended at length by an abrupt hill to the first 
large town we had passed. A ruined building stands by 
the way-side, in front of which a crowd of Arabs were 
collected; their horses feeding near them. My party 
looked anxiously for a black face among them, but could 
discover no such alarming complexion. The men greet- 
ed the mock-heroic of my cavalcade with hearty bursts 
of laughter, at which I could net be offended, as my own 
mirth had been so frequently excited by the same cause. 
This place is termed “ Beludab el Housh,” and has been 
long the seat of a notorious freebooter, who has lately 
been curbed by the vigour of Ibrahim Pasha. The 
houses are built up the face of the hill, and, being of the 
same stone, look like so many old walls. There are no 
trees, and indeed no verdure about them; I should pass 
them by as deserted dwellings, but for the occasional ap- 
pearance of a woman on her roof to hang out clothes or 
Bift corn, which is generally spread to dry on the house-top. 

From a huton the opposite side, a miserable girl 
rushed out, and, whining and grimacing, stood across the 
Path to attract my observation; when I reached her, she 
Crossed herself, and called out in a most doleful accent, 
“ Holy pilgrim, have mercy on a Nazarene!” This was 
the first time I had been invested with a sacred charac- 
ter, so I bestowed all my loose piastres upon her. She 
was alone in the wilderness; for her father, with whom 
she lived, had gone into Jerusalem. 

This has been called the valley of Jeremiah, which 
name Niebuhr gives to the Arabs of this district,—on all 
hands a melancholy solitude. Here, it has been conjec- 
tured, stood the village in which Jeremiah was born. At 
one end of it isa castle singularly situated on a rock, 
Called the enstle of the Maccabees. 

From this long and sterile vale, we passed through the 


narrow gullet which formed a proper termination to it, 
into a smaller strait, wherein are a few villages and 
patches of vineyards. At the end of this defile runs a 
bpaokeinto the valley of Ekah, whence, it is said, David 
peeked up the stones with which he slew Goliah ;-on the 
left hand rise the hills towards Samaria,-bleak and deso- 
late. The road now becomes more rocky, and the seene 
more wild. So heavy and so steep is the paved way, for 
it seemed so nearly, that I saw little prospect of getting 
into Jerusalem before nightfall; I therefore left my 
party, and hastened on to secure their passage through 
the gate, should they be delayed till sunset. 

After winding up a long and barren hill, I arrived at 
the edge of the most dreary plain that can be imagined, 
covered with stone. My horse was so tired that he fell 
twice. I urged him on, however, anxious before the day 
closed, to gain the first view of Jerusalem. In half. an 
hour I saw the mosque upon the Mount of Olives. On 
turning to the right hand a little, the holy city burst so 
suddenly upon me that I could scarcely believe it real. 
How little did it fulfil my expectations! ‘Tired and 
lonely as I then felt, I could have sat down and wept 
with disappointment! I was standing, Leonceiye, on the 
spot whence the pilgrims commence their baféfooted ap- 
proach to the sepulchre. In my eyes, all appeared to be 
dressed in mourning: The gray walls, surrounding a 
few minarets and graceful domes; the ruins of the Mus- 
sulman burial ground, with crumbling: tombs on every 
hand; the bleak aspect of the country ’areund ; a sprink- 
ling of olive trees over the mount; and the wild hills in 
the distance beyond Jordan, at the foot of which lies the 
Dead Sea,—made in the hues of sunset the most sombre 
picture that can be fancied. Jerusalem itself standing on 
the brow of the hill, looked as if a portion of it had fallen 
down the steep. 

I was forced to harry on. When I arrived at the gate 
of Bethlehem, it was closed, and the guard had gone to 
break their fast. I knocked in vain two or three times, 
and sat down at length upon the roadside to ruminate on 
the prospect of passing the night in a sepulchre. At 
length I resolved to go down to the valley of Jehoshaphat 
and search for the fountain of Siloa, and remain there 
until the day broke. Before my cavalcade arrived, how- 
ever, the wicket opened to let some person out, and I 
presented myself at it. A solitary Frank, at such an 
hour, appeared like an apparition to the soldier, who held 
the door ajar and peeped at me till his officer arrived to 
examine me. I had a most unintelligible parley with 
him, in which I frequently introduced the word “ buxees,” 
—a good countesrsign at all times; it had a manifest 
effect upon the men, who were of the Egyptian army, and 
I was permitted to enter. I waited in the porch until 
Hassan arrived, and for five piastres bought a free pas- 
sage for the whole party into Jerusalem. 

On entering the town, the castle or citadel is on the 
right hand, with a deep ditch round it, and a small gun 
or two peeping through the embrasures at the top. We 
turned to the left into a narrow and ill-paved street, over- 
hung by the latticed windows of the houses, through 
which peeped laughing eyes that had been attracted by 
the clattering of the horses; for it was just dark enough 
to allow such stars to shine without eclipse. 

We stopped at a low door, and dismounted. Every 
thing had an air of mystery in it, and few words, as be- 
came such a feeling, passed between me and the Christian 
who came forth to weleome us. I followed him on foot 
to the upper end of the street, and, passing under an 
arch, crept through the wicket of a large gate into the 
court of the convent of St. Salvador. It was now quite 
dark, and the evening service was nearly finished ; the 
monks flitted past me with their eyes cast down, as I 
stood bewildered in the area, while my leader went in 
search of the superior. 

There is something uncomfortably mysterious to my 
mind in all connected with monks and monasteries. 
The dim light from the chapel, the strong aromatic odour, 
the stealthy pace of all who were moving to and fro, with 
the deep silence that reigned throughout, had such an 
effect upon me, that I approached the head of the esta- 
blishment with as much awe as if I had been going to be 
put to the question. A fat friar fortunately restored me to 
myself by sticking in the narrow staircase by which I was 
ascending, to collect his breath. I could not pass him: 
his asthmatic exertions to tell me to have a little patience, 
put all my more reverend notions to flight. I found the 
pro-vicar a very pleasing young man, and received from 
him a hospitable welcome to “ Holy Land.” I made my 
bow, and as the supper bell rang the fathers into greater 
alacrity, returned to the building belonging to the con- 
vent for the use of strangers, where I have a very good 
room. 

There is no traveller in the place but myself, and from 
the cheerless aspect of my little cell, I fancy it has not 
been opened for a very long time. I may imagine my- 
self a noviciate of St. Salvador, for here I am at my me- 
ditations in the most monkish chamber possible. I am 
seated at a wooden table, stained with the droppings of 
the midnight damp, on a three legged stool,—but an in- 
different easy-chair after so long a ride,—-and the hard bed- 
stead in the corner promises but poor comfort to make 
up for it. A patch-work quilt is rolled up at the foot of 
it, and at the head is a pillow as hard as a stone, and 
very neatly as gray. A large cross is painted on the 
wall, and names innumerable scratched upon it, prove 
that its inmates have been as various as plentiful. I 
have amused half an hour in deciphering these memo- 
rials, and am very grateful to'those who have spent, per- 
haps, a longer time in recording them. They answer the 
purpose of portraits to me. 

J have been fed much in the manner of a soldier on 
guard. My supper is contained in a case of tin pots 
fitted into each other, descending regularly from soup to 
pudding; while a pewter jug full of wine, which has a 
most monastic flavour, stands by my side. I shall be 
very fortunate if I escape dreaming of the Inquisition. 

CHAPTER XII. 


Greek pilgrims—Via Dol My Ci Our Saviour's 
path to Calvary—House of Simon the Pharisee—Emotion of 
the pilgrims—Prison of St. Peter—Houses of Lazarus and the 
“rich man”—Eastern mendicants—Ruins of the Empress He- 
lena’s church—Mosque of Omar—Pool of Bethesda—Scene of 
St. Stephen's martyrdom—Tomb of. the Virgin—Mount of 
Olives—Garden of Gethsemane—Scene of our Lord's ascen- 
sion—View of Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives—The 
muezzin's call on the Mahomedan sabbath—Procession of 
dervishes—Peak whence Moses surveyed the Promised Land— 
Party of Arabs—Sepulchre of Lazarus—Feelings inspired by 
Jerusalem—Fountain of Siloa—Turkish indolence —Aqua-vite 
—Italian doctor. 


February .14th.—As became a good pilgrim, I set out 


. mother of the Virgin Mary. 


at an early hour this morning, and fell in with a string 
of Greeks who were crossing through the “ Via Doloro- 
sa,” kissing the walls and crossing themselves with the 
utmost piety. 

I took with me one of the attendants of the convent to 
point out the noted spots. If on common occasions a 
cicerone be the greatest possible plague, how terrible are 
his chattering interruptions in such scenes as these! I 
was not prepared for the careless volubility of my guide, 
who gave me no time for thought, in the zeal with which 
he dwelt upon the idle details with which his head and the 
heads of all attached to the convents, are filled. We 
paused at a small wooden door, which leads apparently 
into a dark chamber, and here, it is said, was the pas- 
sage by which our Saviour ascended Mount Calvary. At 
another, we were told this was the house of Simon the 
Pharisee; here, the place where the women who accom- 
panied the sad procession, stood and wept; and here, 
where you see this cleft in the wall, was the third place 
in which our blessed Lord fell down. —'The pilgrims were 
now more moved than they had been by any earlier me- 
morial, and crowded about, kissing the ground with most 
devoted energy. 

At another part of the street, we stopped once more to 
observe the mark which denoted that there the cross was 
given to Simon the Cyrenian. Groans and sighs burst 
from the devuut crowd, and tears trickled down the 
cheeks of some of the old women, who, when obliged to 
walk on, rubbed their hands on the blessed pavement, and 
pressed them to their lips, till they reached another sacred 
spot,—the arch whence Pilate exclaimed, “ Behold the 
man!” 

The prison of St. Peter, the house of Mary the mother 
of Mark, next attracted our attention; then the house of 
the rich man, at whose door Lazarus the leper lay. This 
is at the end of a street in the Turkish quarter of the 
town. We stood for a while to gaze at it, many of the 
pilgrims shaking their heads and uttering expressions of 
scorn ; when, turning round, some one in a more soft- 
ened tone, proclaimed, “ And there is the house of Laza- 
rus himself.” The people rushed towards it, for it is 
within sight of the spot where “ the dogs came and licked 
his sores,” and stood in nearly as much astonishment at 
itas Idid. It is an exceedingly clean and neat building, 
of a middling size. I know not how old this tradition is; 
but if one of the monks had not assured me of its cer- 
tainty, with very great solemnity, I should have thought 
the whole affair had been meant as a joke. 

It is still a common custom throughout the East, and I 
observed it this morning in the streets of Jerusalem, to 
lay a cripple or a leper at the door of some wealthy man, 
or to place him in a public thoroughfare, stretched upon 
his mat or wooden litter. The blind, too, line the ap- 
proaches to the city, and cry out with a loud veice to the 
passers by, for mercy and for charity. 

The holy spots are so well known, that I shall not fol- 
low my guide in the narration of traditions that appear 
to me to be interminable.. The implicit faith of those 
who undergo so much to visit them, in the authenticity 
of all they bow before, is too interesting a spectacle to 
talk lightly of. I preserved a sober and credulous de- 
meanour throughout the day; for I would not shock the 
feeling of real devotion about me by an appearance of 
doubt regarding any of them. 

I was glad to rest awhile on the terrace of the ruined 
church built by the Empress Helena to St. Anne, the 
It is now nearly destroyed ; 
a great part of what still remained has been thrown down 
by the late snow. It was once used as a convent, and a 
few monks resided in it; but, as it stands immediately in 
front of the mosque of Omar, and in the thickest of the 
Turkish quarter, it could not have been a very congenial 
spot. From its highest terrace, which is grown over 
with grass, isa fine view of the square in which this cele. 
brated mosque stands. This is, perhaps, the nearest 
view of the building itself that an undisguised Christian 
can obtain. I found a pleasant spot to recline in, and 
lay alone for some time to contemplate the various figures 
spread about the smooth green area, some at their ablu- 
tions, others at their prayers, and not a few seated in a 
state of abstraction: while many glided in and out of the 
temple, or lounged curiously about it. 

I was greatly disappointed with the much-vaunted edi- 
fice itself. It is, in my taste, an ugly building. The 
black dome is so out of proportion to the body of the 
mosque, that it seems like an extinguisher upon it; 
while the blue enamel on the walls gives it a most paltry 
appearance. Its great interest is, that it stands upon the 
site of the temple of Solomon. Those who have stolen an 
entrance to its sacred precincts give but an indifferent 
account of the interior; the outside is, I fancy, the most 
imposing. Stillness and solemnity reign around it. The 
Mahomedan religion, in its purity, is excessively simple; 
but its professors show the most exalted notions in the 
style of their places of worship. vi 

I continued my pilgrimage. On the way to the gate 
of St. Stephen, we looked over a wall into the moat, where 
rose the pool of Bethesda. The people satisfied them- 
selves by kissing the parapet, over which they strained to 
gain a view of the ditch. Sometimes they passed their 
hands over, as if to catch the exhalations that rise from 
the holy place beneath. The ditch, which stands at the 
foot of the wall supporting the area of the temple, is 
grown over with weeds and wild plants; there are, how- 
ever, some figs and olivesin it. ~- 

From the immense stones, and the manner in which 
they are laid, it is thought that the wall on this side of 
the square of the mosque, formed also the same support 
to the area of Solomon's Temple; and many travellers 
have considered that it is the only part that can be said 
to have belonged to ancient Jerusalem still remaining in 
the city, could there yet be any where one stone epon 
another. 

When we passed out of the gate, we were attracted to 
the spot on which St. Stephen was stoned to death, a spe- 
cies of seat worn in a rock. Many Grecks were prowl. 
ing about, kissing the trees, the ground, and the walls, in 
every direction, for all around is consecrated by the last 
scenes of our Lord’s ministry. A plain building stands 
close by, which is called the tomb of the virgin, where 
every morning at daylight the Greek priests perform 
mass. It was open, and I descended by a very long 
flight of steps to the chapel. A great number of lamps 
were hung within it, and gave it a sombre, and, in spite 
of the miserable pictures about, a religious appearance. 
It was some festival, and a later service than usual was 
just completed. The priests were still within; and while 
in the glimmering light they flitted past, and dropped 
upon their knees at the different altars, I felt more the 


mystery and in 
worship, or, as I may say, worship of forme, than I had 
ever before done. 

On each side, in descending, are small recesses having 
altars within them, said to be the tombs of Joseph and 
the mother of the Virgin: At the bottom of the: building: 
is:‘her own tomb. The Greeks and the Armenians only, 
I believe, have the privilege of celebrating mass aboveit:. 
The Copts have a chapel, as well as the Syrian Christians, 
within the chureh; but both are poor and miserable. 
The Greek priests, who are always lavish in their rose 
water, sprinkled us with it most plentifully; and, leaving 
an offering to their order, I retired. 

We passed over the brook Kedron, and, leaving the 
valley of Jehoshaphat on the right hand, ascended the 


* Mount of Olives. An enclosed place: stands on the left, 


called the Scene of the Agony and the: Bloody Sweat. . 
We entered the garden of Gethsemane, where dlive trees: 
still stand, as they may have done in the time our Saviour: 
was on earth. As theyare very old,the:pilgrims imagine 


them to be the same beneath the shade of which he . 


“ ofttimes resorted with his disciples;” they kiss the: 
trunks, and pick pieces of wood from the branches.’ Above — 
the garden is a paved alley, about four feet broad, walled) 
off from other parts, for they say it is accursed by the’ 
footsteps of Judas Iscariot, and held -in abhorrence by © 
the followers of every creed. Every spot, in fact, mén- 
tioned in the New Testament is most minutely marked). 
and diligently visited. The pilgrims, who know nothing 
of the higher, the diviner emotiuns of religion, seek with: 
the greatest avidity to have every scene identified to: 
them, that they may kiss it and adore it. Their faith:in’ 
the efficacy of their arduous idolatry, is unbounded. Itis 
no wonder that the Mahomedans, who are naturally ‘of a 
contemplative turn of mind, should have their hatred and): 
contempt of Christianity confirmed by the mummery that. 
they are every day witnesses to in Jerusalem. What truly 
Christian mind, however, can resist the deep and awfa}: 
reflections to which these scenes give birth? Im the 
world we may again be moved by the passions and feel- 
ings of the world; but if there be any spot where man™ 
can be loosened entirely from their influence, itis here.. 
On the summit of the Mount of Olives, within the area: 
of a mosque, is a small circular chapel covering the:stone: 
which bears the foot-print shown: as that of our Lord.: 
From here the ascension took place. An Arab kept»the:. 
key, and, for a few piastres, allowed us to enter. After: 
the kissing and mumbling of pater-nosters had subsided). 
he opened a store of little square stones that are picked: 
up about the hill, and rubbing them in the foot.print;:. 
gave us all one.a piece. . The pilgrims receive them, as” 
invaluable testimonies of their pious journey. Although 
within a Turkish mosque, the Christians have always had: 
free permission to visit this relic. As the Mahomedana: 
possess a foot in their own temple which they revere, as. 
well as the stone on which it is impressed, there is a fel-:. 
low-feeling that gains more indulgence from them for this. 
particular act of idolatry. 
From about midway up the Mount of: Olives, is, per- 
haps, the best view of the city. Nextto thelarge mosque, 
the most conspicuous objects are the two domes of the. 
church of the sepulchre,—both of them, I think, ex-» 
tremely ugly; one is black and the other white. They. 
appear, from this distance, to be joined together, The 


walls are pictaresque, and remind me of bows andar 


rows, and lances, and with them of the. wars of the cru- 
sades. The town isa singular confusion; the houses are 
white, and irregularly built, intermingled with minarets . 
and countless little domes. It is common to give this 
shape to almost every room in the city, from the scarcity, 
I imagine, of wood ; and, for the same reason, the walls: 
cannot be carried direetly up to the requisite heights . 
They gain, therefore, the desired elevation without. adding. 
to the weight materially, by letting a number of earthen 
pipes into the walls at intervals, in the form of piles. of 
shot. The parapets round the terraces on which the. 


people walk, are all built in this manner, and look like - 


so many pigeon houses. ‘ 

While I was surveying the town from this spot, mid- 
day sounded, and suddenly from every dome and minaret 
the muezzin called the faithfal to prayer. It was Friday, 
the Mahomedan sabbath. The chanting was very mag- 
nificent, and had a magical effect upon all within sound 
of it. ‘The gates were closed, and the guards abandoned 
their posts, and hastened to the mosque. The Mollawies, 
like birds in their cages, sang away in emulation of each 
other; while their notes, purposely prolonged till their 
breath could sustain them no longer, rung through the 
rocky hills around. I never witnessed so singular a 
scene; the voices of some of the priests were powerful 
beyond belief, and all were exceedingly sweet. Crowds. 
of people filled the court of the temple, drawing slowly. 
towards it; dervishes with solemn steps moved along the 
green ; and women, enveloped in white sheets, who do not, 
as their sex in more civilised countries, add to the beauty 
or gaiety of the scene. They appeared like funereal 
figures shuffling along ata distance from the profane 
glances of the men. , 

I had a telescope in my hand, and sat during the con- 
tinuance of prayer in the spot whence I could best look 
into the mosque of Omar, and notice the devotion of all * 
collected about it. In an hour the service was at an end, 
the crowd diminished, the guards returned to their posts, 
and the gates were again opened. The scene soon be- 
caine of a very different nature; finely dressed Turks 
rode down the steep to the valley of Jehoshaphat, or 
wound along the vale of Hinnom to that of Nehemiah, to - 
enjoy themselves in “fantasia ;” a word that has been 
very generally adopted from the Italian into the Arabie of 


Syria, the construction of which scems to be nearly as — 


wide as its circulation. 

I walked across the mount to the village of Bethany. 
Near the site of Bethphage is a wild and magnificent view 
of the mountains beyond the Dead Sea, where rises the 
peak from which Moses surveyed the Promised Land. 
The barren country around Jericho, with the desolate 
region of caves and precipitous rocks that compose the 
whole space between this and the Dead Sea, the pale’ 
waters of which lie in the most perfect stillness, well de- 
served the name of wilderness. 

On this spot, which is close to where the disciples 
found “ the ass tied and the colt with her,” I met a party 
of Arabs from Raha, the modern name of Jericho. They 
were as black as negroes, and the most wild looking peo- 
ple T have seen. They were waiting until some of their 


tribe, who had gone into the city to make purchases, re- 


turned. I was glad’of an opportunity of observing these 
good people, who make it still so dangerous to go down, 
te Jericho. 
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_WALDIE’S LIT BRARY OMNIBUS. 


A villager of Bethany, who had seen me approach, sat 
_ atthe door that leads into the cave where Lazarus was 
buried, and, asking for.“ buxees,” offered to lead me 
below. The cave is in a house belonging to. him, of 
which he makes some profit. ‘The feelings of enthusiasm 
that are inspired by Jerusalem in the breast of the least 
susceptible traveller, are likely to lead him to forget that 
there are few who are not too well acquainted with all 
around it, to render it probable that he can convey any 
information. In how small a compass are crowded the 
most interesting and constant objects of our thoughts! 
In the course of one morning to examine the memorials 


of events that from the earliest times with which we are © 


acquainted, have been working changes in the world,—to 
walk, in fact,inan hour and a quarter round Jerusalem, and 
find that you have surveyed, in that short time, the scenes 
to which all that is good in this life belong, with all'that 
is to be hoped for in that to come, is indeed, sufficient to 
discourage the attempt to speak of the impressions they 
have caused. 

1 am not sure whether the traveller will be disappointed 
to find ragged old women dipping their pitchers in the 
fountain of Siloa, and asses sipping from the clear stream 
that runs from it, and that of the Virgin Mary near it. 
The inhabitants of the singular-looking village of Siloa 
comie to these fountains for water. Kedron isdry. Being 
pr many people crowded the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 

and appeared on the summit of the steep that vodohes 
down to it from the city wall. 

I Walked over the Jewish burial-ground, which is 
more like a paved court, without at first perceiving it ; 
and when, in some degree tired, I reached the tomb of 
Absalom, I could not avoid thinking of Chateaubriand, 
whose elegant mind has added a poetical charm to the 
higher ones possessed by the scenery round Jerusalem, 
in identifying it with the creations of Tasso. In this 

_ valley was the battle between Tancred and Clorinda, 
and to Siloa’s “crystal rill” the victor went in quest of 
water. 
~ At the union of the vales of Hinnom and Jehosha- 
phat, there is a basin of water, where the fire of the 
temple was preserved; and beyond it, where a clear 
stream runs through a very narrow inlet between the 
Mount of Olives and that where Aceldama and the other 
sepulchres stand, are many olive trees. Beneath the 
little shade they give, the inhabitants of Jerusalem on 
their several-sabbaths assemble. The moment the mid. 
day prayers were at an end to-day, the amusement com. 
menced. I found the valley full. The women were 
sitting in groups by the brook, which rambled over the 
pebbles; while the men sat aloof on the roots of the 
trees, or the jarge stones that lay about. They had 
only come out to chew the cud; for a more ruminating 
animal than a Tark in his enjoyments never existed. If 
you ask an Eastern, from whatever quarter in that large 
world he or she may come, what is done at home; “I 
sit,” will be the invariable It appears to con. 
stitate, next to sleeping, the great happiness. Some 
Christians, who are a little more mercurial, however, 
were also to be seen. I recognised them instantly by 
the incessant aqua-vite. 

When I reached the neighbourhood of this Christian 
symbol, I was invited with great earnestness to join in 
their worship. I resisted a long time, but fell at last into 
the hands of a most merciless group, headed by an Ita- 
lian doctor, flaming in scarlet and gold, the cast-off 
holiday suit of some Turk who most miraculously had 
benefited by his prescriptions. He was backed by a 
German, and two other men, who, I believe, were Rus. 
sians; and, so pursued, I agreed to taste the execrable 
aleohol. Signor Philippo has been some time settled as 
a surgeon at Jerusalem, and has never, I hear, been de- 
tected sober. He hopes to gain strength of nerve for his 
operations by being always drunk. 

It is very delightful now to bask in the sun; but this 
retreat in the midst of summer, when the brook is dry, 
must be mach too hot, even for the “ sitting” of those 
born beneath a Syrian sky. I rested a while by the side 
of a Latin Christian, the females of whose family sat 
near him, and shared in a luncheon of cakes and figs 
that they had brought with them. I returned to the 
city by the Valley of Hinnom, having visited the ancient 
sepulchres above it. 


‘CHAPTER XIII. 


Preparations for a comfortable evening—An accident—A blun . 
dering leech—Chief of Ibrahim Pasha’s engineers—Serpents 
in charcoal—Procession to the church of the Sepuichre—Bar- 
gaining for relics—Spot where Abraham offered his sacrifice 
—Crowd of pilgrims—Stone of unction—The Holy Sepulchre 
—Cavalry—St. Helena’s seat—Pillar of flagellation— Eastern 

otions of ‘Unhallowed tumult—Tombs of Godfrey 
of Bouillon and Baldwin—Relics—Country between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem—Church of the Nativity—The grotto of the 
Manger—Altar of the magi—Extraordinary scene—Supper in 
the convent—A bigoted catholic. 


June 24th—A very common accident has made me 
until to-day a prisoner in my cell. The evening of the 
first day I spent in roaming without the walls of Jeru-. 
salem became suddenly so cold, that I desired a chafling- 
dish of charcoal to be brought into the room, and, adopt- 
ing the manner of the Levant, put it under the table, 
and threw the stuffed quilt of my bed over it. I opened 


my writing-desk, and, drawing the coverlet up to my 


chin, planned the most comfortable evening possible; 
the doors and windows were all shut. 

In less than an hour the candles began to aedee and 
I could not hold the pen; every thing in the room seemed 
to be waltzing round it. I supported my head a while 
between my hands, while I endeavoured to steady my 
elbows on the table. I was nearly insensible, when the 
recollection of the charcoal suddenly flashed across my 
mind. I rose, and staggered towards the door ; it opened 
outwards as I fell upon it—and I remember no more. 

I did not recover my senses till the next morning, 
when I found Hassan sitting by my side, the picture of 
despair. He told me that, on his coming home at nine 
o'clock the night before, he tumbled over my body, 
which was stretched in -the court below. I had fallen 
down a flight of stone steps. My head had received 
a very severe cut, which, having bied a great deal, may 
have been of infinite service. Leeches were sent fur, 
and, in an hour or two, a Christian of the city—for I 
forbade the attendance of Signor Philippo—brought a 
bottle full of them. Only. one, however, was alive; the 

others had been killed by the cold. This solitary thing 
~ was, with a good deal of solemnity, put on my forehead, 
and, having crawled for some minutes about my face, 
fixed most resolutely upon my nose. My attendants 
watched his movements with as much satisfaction as if 


an important cure had been performed: I was in such 

_ pain that I could not laugh, and, sending them all out of 
the room, submitted myself to be bled, for the gratification 
of the leech, where I least required it. I was the only 
Frank in Jerusalem, and I must say the monks showed 
very little sympathy for me. 

While I was unwell, the chief of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
engineers, accompanied by an Italian surgeon, attached: 
to the artillery of the Syrian army, arrived in the con- 
vent, and I was considerably indebted to him for his at- 
tention. This accident will prevent my going to the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and, I fear, curtail my travels in 
Judea to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem only. “ 

‘The attendants of the convent declare that there is no 
danger in charcoal itself; but that it often happens that 
serpents creep. into the faggots in the caves where the 


| Arabs burn their charcoal, and so communicate their 


poison to it. ‘This is a common belief, I find, and the 
Arabs themselves entertain it. The wooded tracts in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron, and probably the wilder- 
ness of Engaddi, are the places whence the fuel, the 
only desctiption used in Jerusalem, is brought. “ How 

can you be we said Antonio, the chief attendant 
of the strangers’ house, “that you should have been ill, 
with a pan of serpents under your nose ?” 

As there was 4 procession in the church of the Se. 
pulchre this morning, I set out early to witness it, for 
at twelve o'clock it was to commence. The court was 
crowded with people of different nations, and along the 
walls were ranged women from Bethlehem selling beads 
and crosses, made either of mother-of-pearl or of the 
wood of the olives growing in Gethsemane, and stained 
of different colours. These women are rather a hand. 
some race, and are dressed merely in the blue shift of 
the Arabs, They manage well enough to attract notice 
to their goods ; and, ina mixture of Italian and Arabic, 
combat for the prices with the purchasers, who, albeit 
they are in their eyes sacred relics of a very important 
event in their lives, cavil to the last para that they pay for 
them. 

The skill displayed by-the artists who carve the saints 
and other subjects upon the mother-of-pearl shells, is 
very astonishing. Every buyer seeks his favourite saint, 
and the women at a glance seem to detect the patron of 
the devotee, As for me, they exposed the whole calendar 
to my choice, guessing by the round hat that I had no 
particular favourite. 

Until the door was opened, I visited the Greek convent. 
On the terrace that looks over the court of the church 
is an altar, which, it is said, stands upon the spot where 
Abraham offered his sacrifice. Enough has been written 
and conjectured upon these poiuts, however; and I 
leaned over the wall to contemplate the crowd below. 
As Easter is approaching, the pilgrims are daily pouring 
into the city, Ibrahim Pasha has repealed the tax upon 
them, too; and they are very numerous this year. Wo- 
men and children seem to me to abound. It is proper, 
I suppose, that they should come humbly to the holy 
ground; their dresses, therefore, are exceedingly dirty, 
and their persons either bowed with fatigue or penitence. 
The monks, who pass a tour of duty within the church, 
are never permitted to quit it till their period is at an end. 
A crane is affixed to the summit, by which they pull up 
their provisions in a basket at certain hours of the day. 

At length the doot opened, and onwards rushed the 
crowd. I was swept in by it, till, on reaching “ the 
stone of unction,” which lies opposite the door, they 
sunk to their knees, and kissed and moaned most audibly- 
I was particularly struck by the children, who, when 
loosened from their mothers, though some of them were 
scarcely able to run, scrambled about kissing every 
thing that came in the way, Wherever there was a clear 
spot on the pavement, their poor little lips laboured most 
zealously, 

The next spot was the Holy Sepulchre itself. I hasten- 
ed to it, in the hope that I should find it yet unvisited; 
but I was forced to remain some time before I could 
gain an entrance. Many stood around the stone that 
marks the place where the angel sat at the mouth of the 
sepulchre. Jt is necessary to stoop to pass to the 
chamber where stands the tomb itself. I found a Greek 
priest at the upper end of it, with a bottle of rose-water 
in his hand to sprinkle the visiters. I drew close to 


space for four people between the marble sarcophagus 
and the wall of the dome that surmounts it. 

Many of both sexes entered while I stood by the tomb, 
and prayed with the greatest fervour. Some kissed the 
stone, and dropt their tears upon it; while others rubbed 
their faces and hands on the hallowed place over and 
over again, as if they expected to retain for ever a por. 
tion of its sanctity. Where could there be a more im. 
pressive, a more solemn scene ? Yet the monks can 
carry their nonsense to the grave itself where they be. 
lieve our Saviour Jay. The Greek priest had a large 
collection of tapers, ready to light on receiving a coin 
from the pilgrims. These were stuck in a row above 
the tomb, which forms an altar, and melted away upon 
it, while the money paid for this duty rung upon the 
sacred sepulchre.. “ And this,’” I thought, “in honour of 
Him who cast out all them that bought and sold in the 
Temple!” No place is so likely to make a rational 
Christian mourn as Jerusalem. It is well known that 
the church is built irregularly over a large space of 
ground, to comprise beneath jt the whole scene of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion. 

When I left the ‘tomb, the procession of the Latin 
priests had commenced. Four tremendous candles were 
lit at the “ stone of unction,” and the proper service was 
being chanted about it, when the head of the convent of 
St. Salvador, the pro-Vicar of the Holy Land, entered 
hastily, and.-bowed his head down to it; then rising, 
sprinkled holy water on all who approached him. None 
would be passed over, 80 his office was sufficiently 
laborious. The procession paused a while at each spot, 

and performed a separate function. 

‘I followed up to Calvary, and, while standing by the 
altar where the hole in which the cross was fixed is 
showa, received one of those shocks to the feelings that 
I have read of with some doubt in the works of en. 
thusiastic travellers. Not that I considered it of any 
consequence that such a matter should be identified; but, 
as I drew close to the spot that the Roman church 
adores, 4 Greek from behind whispered to me, “ That ’s 
not the place; some feet farther, signore.” There is a 
perfect equality in the devotion bestowed on the various 
places round. The stone on which St. Helena sat, when 
she contemplated the work of excavation going on be- 


low, is a8 much kissed a8 any divine relic. It seems to 


him, and remained there many minutes. There is just |. 
_ authenticity, I clapsed the spurs to my. ancles, and from 


a 


id 


mony. 


"be equally efficacious to kiss through another medium, 


when ‘the holy object cannot be itself reached, as in the 


. pillar of flagellation, which is encircled by an iron rail- 
' ing in the chapel of the Apparition, on the spot, as 
. tradition, says, where our Lord first appeared tonthe 
- Virgin after his resurrection, A monk stands near fie" 
. rail, and, touching the pillar with a long stick that has 
: a@ piece of*Ieather at the point of it, like a billiard cue, 


stretches it towards the lips that are couly poling to 
receive it. 
I shave done, however, with such devotion. The 


- church was crowded to excess,and I followed the pil- 


grim train most scrupulously, until I had completed the 
great round, and then returned to the nave of the se- 


| pulchre tv look attentively on the scene. The Greek 


church had commenced its tour, however, and all were 


_ again in motion. The whole proceeding was so unlike 


that which should characterise a place of worship, that I 
thought I was in the midst of a fair. Loud laughing 
and careless talking were heard on every: side. The 
congregation afforded a sample of every nation on earth 
except that of Israel. Turks lounged through the aisles 
with pipes at their mouths, and in a recess by the Goer 
sat a groupdrinking coffee. 

. I joined'them for a short time, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the guardian of the church, a fine-looking old 
man. The crowd collected in the Greek chapel was 
intolerable. I had pushed my way into the midst of -it, 
and stood wedged.for some time in a cluster of shrouded 
women, in the very:centre of the world : for I was pressing 
against the marble ball which, —<e to the opinion 
of the Greeks, markg. iit ! 

None but the wives of the poorer Greek pilgrims, who 
come from a distance, have their faces uncovered; the 
rest are most closely veiled. The inverted notions 
of modesty entertained by the fair of the East are very 
well known. The devout mothers had brought their 


infants with them; and, as it became necessary to sa- 


tisfy their appetites, the women drew away from the 
crowd, and, ranged in a line to the east of the sepulchre, 
gave their children the breast. It was too hot to cover 
the heads of the babes; the more, therefore, the mothers 
exposed their bosoms, the closer they veiled their faces ! 
More than a hundred were engaged in this interesting 
duty ; which in such a place I should not have stopped 
to notice, if at the moment I reached them the sacred 
building had not been converted into the scene of a most 
unholy quarrel between the Armenians and the Greeks. 
All feelings of solemuity were checked. The Arme- 


nians, richly dressed, (the costume of the patriarch is 


magnificent,) bearing banners, had just reached the 
arches that lead from the aisle where the “ stone of unc- 
tion” is placed, to the centre nave; the Greeks met 
them, for the purpose of resisting their approach to the 
sepulchre. A violent struggle ensued; blows, and, as 
far as I could understand, curses, were dealt in plenty 
about. The Turks flew to restore peace, and with their 
large sticks inflicted most convincing arguments in be- 
half of quiet upon the heads of each party. People 
rushed from all parts to the seene of action; the Turks 
ranged themselves now on the side of the Armenians, 
and succeeded in beating back the crowd. 

My old friend of the porch, seeing me in a dilemma 


—for I was too weak to struggle against the stream— 
. seized me by the coat, and placed me by his side in the 


procession, exhorting me to use my stick without cere- 
I rejected this part of his advice, but conti- 
nued to follow the Armenians in their tour round the se- 


pulchre, which holy office was performed under an escort 


of Mahomedans! Can Christianity ever be respected 
in the East? I left them as they knelt on the spot 
where Christ was stripped by the soldiers, and continuing 
along the cloisters, as I may call them, found the tombs of 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Baldwin ; and there quite alone 
sat down to think, if possible after all 1 had witnessed, 


. that I was at the foot of Calvary. 


A Franciscan monk, who had come there also for me- 


; ditation, spoke to me in very scornful terms of all 


the churches in Palestine except his own ; and concluded 
his oration much more to my satisfaction by offering to 
show me the sword and spurs of the “ great captain” of 
the crusades, by whose tomb we were. ‘These relics are 
kept in a gallery above. It would be very impertinent 
to question such matters ; so, with perfect faith in their 


my own hand and Godfrey’s sword received the honour 
of knighthood. It was nearly sunset when I reached 
my cell in the convent. 

March 18t.—On the forenoon of the 27th I rode down 


to Bethlehem in company with the Neapolitan colonel of 
_ Egyptian engineers. Until the tomb of Rachel is passed, 


the country is arid and bare. A number of high towers, 
built to overlook the grounds, reminds the traveller of the 
parable of the vineyard. We rode through the village, 
pursued by a sort of hue-and.cry of the inhabitants, who 


. plagued us with their importunities to purchase crosses 


and rosaries, and arrived in the church just as the even. 
ing service had commenced, and the monks had armed 
themselves with candles. One of them approached me 
instantly, and placed a lighted torch in my hand; while 
a second presented me with a book, open at a page which 


- was thus headed, “In the place where the Christ was 
born—indulgentia plenaria.” 


The procession then commenced, and we descended to 
the Grotto of the Manger, on the marble pavement of 
which we knelt, while the deep voices of the monks sung 
the solemn 4iymn adapted to the sacred spot. We then 
made our genuflexions at the place where Christ was 
laid after his birth, and at another where stood the 
altar of the Magi, both of which give plenary indulgence : 
at each was sung a different hymn. There were besides 


| seven altars, before every one of which a separate service 
was performed. 


It was dusk when we ascended to the church, where 
the day concluded with the litany of the Virgin. A 
more extraordinary scene could never have been witness. 
ed. To me it seemed a complete bewilderment. I for. 
tunately held the book before me, or I should never have 


| divined the meaning of it. High and low objects of de. 


votion are so mingled together that the practised monks 
themselves must be in danger of confusing their prayers 
and blunting their feelings. 

When we assembled in the long room of the convent, 


| where we supped, the guardian of Bethlehem and many 


monks joined us, and held to a late hour a conversazione 
which was enlivened by the frequent circuits of a tre. 
mendous bottle of aqua-vite. There was among them 
one most striking figure, a remarkably handsome man, 
but wasted with penance or study. A novelist would 


have painted his pale cheek and subdued mien as na thy 
marks of one who had sought sanctuary from the so. 
rows of the world. He selected me for a particular con, 
versation; and seating himself by my side, enquired to 
what charch I belonged. “T’o the church of England” 
I Teplied. “I feared it,” said he: “then you did Not 
join in the prayers to the Virgin ?” I was too tired fy 
a controversy, and contented myself with shaking my 
head. “My heart bleeds for you,” he continued, anq 
burst into a strain of eloquence that I was delighteq 
to listen to, in support of the divinity of the Virgin 
Mary ; not loud enongh to be heard far from me, but most: 
earnest, and, as it was the effect of his sincerity, most 
impressive. He spoke then of relics, and their efficacy, 
using the common arguments of the Roman church, 
“ What happy people are those,”’ said he, * who have now’ 
fulfilled the great object of their lives, and impressed the 
kiss of devotion on the blessed sepulchre. Miserable, 
cold-hearted, protestants! how ¢ can you feel the fervour of 
religion ?”” 

I interrupted him here, and cried, “Ido not under. 
stand that fervour which, as far as kissing relics goes, ig 
shown equally for the mother of Constantine as for the 
mother of our Saviour.” This observation nearly drove 
him frantic. He rose up to commence an anathema,— 
so at least I feared from his aspect,—when the guardian 
approached and interrupted us. ‘This is the first instance 
I have met of a monk in Holy Land caring about the 
religion of visiters, beyond the antipathy they have to 
missionaries of the reformed church. Before the monks 
left us for the night, however, he came up to me, and, 

offering his hand, assured me he deemed me still a 
brother. We parted with mutual professions of good. 
will. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Wailing in the cemetery—Grotto where the Virgin concealed 
her child during the massacre of the innocents—Ibrahim 
Pasha's exaction—Pools of Solomon—Kind reception by a 
Mamlouc bey—Dinner at his house—Egyptian captain— 
Tombs of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah—A frantic Mus- 
sulman priest—Invitation from a Jewish rabhi—His house 
and family—An interesting patient—Petition to the Bey of 
Damascus—Pilgrims’ certificates—Mountebank priest—Ar.- 
rival of Captain Fitzmaurice—Gratuitous accommodation of 
pilgrims—Motley group of Armenians—Mount Zion—Mosque 
of David—Sacred spots—Stone of the Sepulchre—Miracles— 
Hassan’s purchase of a talisman. 

I was roused at daylight in the morning by a loud 
wailing beneath the window, which, on rising, I found 
overlooked the burial-ground, where all the women of 
Bethlehem seemed to have assembled to call on the dead, 
which is customary among them on certain days after 
the decease. I immediateley went down to the gather. 
ing, and drew fresh tears and louder shouts by my pre- 
sence; while many inflicted severe blows on their breasts. 
One old woman bared her bosom, which required no 
great ceremony indeed, for she had but one garment on; 
and, throwing herself on the grave, thumped in good 
earnest. They had brought flowers and herbs to strew. 
There would have been much interest ina quiet moan; 
but so dire a yell set all way to flight in a mo. 
ment. 

I had scarcely shown myself, _— as it was, when I 
had a string of guides about me; and, under their auspices, 
roamed over the holy places without the convent, for 
there are several to which tradition has fixed a sacred 
character. The most frequented is the grotto in the 
chalky hill closé by where the Virgin concealed her 
child during the massacre of the innocents, A few 
drops of her milk fell to the ground, and whitened the 
cave as it now is. The Arab women believe in its vir- 
tue, and, as well as the Christians, resort in great num- 
bers to gather the chalk, which, dissolved in water and 
drunk, restores the current to a mother's breast, should 
it have been interrupted. 

I found the principal men of the town assembled in 
the long room of the convent to ask advice in what really 
seemed a dismal strait. Their annual tribute has been 
always twenty-seven purses, —The most grasping pasha 
has been satisfied with this sum, of which the convent 
paid its portion. Ibrahim, however, who has generously 
taken the tax off the Christian establishments, has heaped 
it a hundred fold upon their flocks, as if he meant to 
put their Christian charity to the test. Poor Bethlehem 
is doomed to pay a hundred and twenty-seven purses, 
nearly eight hundred pounds sterling :—and whence is it 
to come? The population is now about eight hundred, 
and their young men have been cut off by the plague. 
“ Holy Land is free,” the monks say, and they will not 
pay apenny. Ibrahim Pasha has betrhyed his true feel- 
ing and natural policy towards Christianity. He will 
cease to be the enlightened liberator at this rate. ‘To 
please the powers of Frangistan, he exonerates all reli- 
gious communities from any tax, and demands from 
their dependents so exorbitant a sum that they must be 
ruined, unless, under the name of charity, the convents 
contribute more than they have ever done. We recom- 
mended a petition to Sherif Bey of Damascus, and by 
our return it is to be prepared. 

I do not think there is a tree from Bethlehem to the 
Pools of Solomon, which lie in a hollow between rocky 
ridges: all around has the aspect of a wilderness. From 
these reservoirs, which are now full of water, the coun- 
try becomes wooded ; the arbutus, box, and stunted oaks, 
with many shrubs in flower, grow up the sides of hills, 
in which are numerous caves, long steeps of pasture and 
rich soil under cultivation lying between them, On ap- 
proaching Hebron, fig trees and vines increase in num- 
ber: the last have the appearance of large trees; from 
the size of the trunks, one may fancy that they have 
been growing since the days of Abraham, 

Rain fell heavily as we rode into the town, “ El Halil,”’ 
as it is called in the present day, ** the Refuge.” Wo 

met an Italian surgeon coming from the city, who had 
been to visit the soldiers of the Egyptian army. He said 
that he had found the plague in the place, and was gal- 
loping back to Jerusalem. We rode at once to the 
governor's, where we met with the kindest reception 
from one of the finest old men I ever saw. He is one 
of the few survivors of the Mamlouc beys: he escaped 
from Rosetta in an English frigate, and is glad to meet 
an Englishman. He gave us a most bountiful dinner, in 
which many fingers dabbled besides our own, I was 
taught a little management in this sort of feeding that I 
shall be able to turn to account in a crowd, A very high 
dish of rice, as usual, stood in the centre of the board : 
round the thickest part of the pile each member of the 
company scooped such a hole for himself asa rat would 
have done, and, lodging in it the savoury things that the 
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jittle dishes contained, established a depot from which 
he cut off the communication of his neighbours, till all 
the fingers meeting in the centre, undermined the heap, 
which, giving way, blended the messes into one most 
undefinable dish. 

The captain of the Egyptian company was among us, 
—a young man, and one of the most inteHigent of that 
army that I have met.’ He has only forty men in Hebron, 
and is harassed to death by the Arabs of the neighbour- 
hood. He assured me that when he entered this city his 
beard was black, “and now,” said he, “look at it.” It 
was indeed a “sable silvered.” On his march with his 
party from Jerusalem, he was fired at frequently from 
the caves and in the defiles we had passed. He was sur- 
prised when I told him I had not seen an Arab, for he 
believed there was one in every bush. On my way, I 
took shelter in a cave, into which I was able to take my 
horses : it is so large that it would contain twenty horses. 
The wilderness of Judea is one tract of excavations. 

As the colonel had come on duty, we surveyed the 
walls of the city. They were breached by neglect in 
several parts; and the citadel had a crack from the top to 
the bottom of it, and was, besides, a mass of filth and 
rain. From one of its terraces I crept through a narrow 
door, and found myself on the summit of the mosque, 
from which rose five domes of different sizes: they sur- 
mount the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, and, I 
believe, Rebecca. A priest from the minaret perceived 
me, and hastened down, spitting towards me, and cursing 
with all his might, “Out, you dog !—down, infidel dog!” 
He invoked every possible calamity on my head, and was 
preparing to attack me with all his zeal,when the Egyptian 
captain rushed in and interposed. “ Who sent this dog 
here?” asked the priest: “the fires of hell shrivel up 
his soul!” “Your master,” replied the captain ; “ and if 
you do not instantly be gone, I will take the Frank into 
the mosque, and he shall see the place of Abraham, on 
whom be the blessing of God!” This charm silenced 
the priest, and the captain whispered to me to retire, for 
they were mad on these matters. I, however, had seen 
the cupolas of the patriarch’s resting-place. 

When we were sitting in solemn chat with the governer, 
a message was brought from a Jewish rabbi to invite 
me to his house, where I should be better lodged for the 
night than in the porch of the palace, which was all I 
was to have. I knew the Eastern etiquette, and asked 
leave to depart. ‘The governor sent a janissary with me, 
and, as it was dark, two men with lanterns. The bazars 
were empty, but they had large gates to them, which 
were opened at the summons of my conductor. The 
Jewish quarter was very narrow, and, as my nose inti- 
mated to me, none of the cleanest. I thought of the 
Italian’s flight from the plague, and felt a little uncom- 
fortable. 

The house of the rabbi, however, was very neat, and 
he himself a most vencrable figure, with a long white 
beard, to which razor seemed never to have come. He 
had been, when a young man, in Venice, and, to my 
great relief, spoke Italian. Several generations of his 
family surrounded him; and two Jews, who had lately 
come from Poland, paid us a visit. Children innumer- 
able ran in and out,—Jacobs, Sarahs, and Rebeccas, with 
their dark eyes and darker tresses. Sweetmeats and 
oranges were handed about, and I passed a happy even- 
ing. The cleanest bed was spread on the floor for me, 
and I slept without being bitten for the first time since I 
have been in the East. 

As the engineer colonel could not stay in Hebron, I 
promised to set out in the morning with him. The man 
who brought me water had sore eyes, and I carelessly 
said to him, * Why don’t you keep them clean ?”—“Are 
youa nakim?” he asked. “Yes; all Franks are hakims,” 
he continued, as he abandoned the pitcher and ran out of 
the room. He returned with his grandfather the rabbi, 
and three or four old women, and I was driven regularly 
to bay. The wife of the young man had been married 
two years, and was not yet a mother in Israel. “ Will 
you prescribe for her ?” they asked me. I declared I was 
no doctor; but they would not lose the chance, and, in 
spite of my entreaties,—which were softly urged, I con- 
fess,—they brought in the patient, surrounded by a host 
of women and children. It would be proper to colour the 
picture by saying she was beautiful; but she positively 
happened to be so, and I theught consumption was feed- 
ing on her check. She seemed about nineteen or twenty 
years of age. 

No impostor just discovered in his knavery could have 
been more abashed than I: was. The women kept my 
patient in the front, and fixed their anxious eyes upon me, 
while she cast hers to the ground. The children crept to 
my feet, and, sitting round them, looked up to my face 
in innocent astonishment. The old man at length took 
her hand and put it in mine, that I might feel her pulse; 
she turned her eyes upon me then for the first time. I 
was more perplexed, for I thought she looked as if she 
really felt the bitterness of a curse upon her. 1 could not 
keep my fingers on her wrist for ever, and dropping her 
hand gently, told her to pray ; and so broke the consult- 
ation. 

On my return to Bethlehem, I found the villagers wait- 
ing to read their petition to the Bey of Damascus. “If 
we were to sell all our women and children, we could not 
raise half the sum: take them, therefore, and crush at 
once the humblest of your slaves.” This was one of the 
passages, I remember; and a very safe offer, I suspect ; 
for although, as Nazarenes, they may be sold for slaves, 
they would not be quite to the Turkish taste, 

We rode into Jerusalem by a wider circuit, and pass- 
ing over the fields where probably Ruth gleaned by the 
maidens of Boaz, stopped a few minutes on the spot where 
the angel appeared to the shepherds. In a grotto there 
is an altar. At sunset we entered the Bethlehem gate. 

The pilgrims to the Holy Land receive certificates from 
the monks in charge of the various sacred places, that 
they have visited them in a pious, devout, and exemplary 
manner. The good-humoured guardian of Bethlehem 
gave me a properly authenticated document of this kind 
in Latin, stamped with the seal of the church of the Na- 
tivity, assuring me that it would at all times obtain for 
me a high consideration in Roman Catholic countries, 
If I required the hospitality of a convent in my wandcr- 
ings, he said, I had but to presont my certificate of pil- 
grimage at the gate, and I should be welcomed as a holy 
palmer would have been in my own land before she strayed 
from the fold of Rome. 

The day after I returned to Jerusalem, I was present 
at another procession in the church of the Sepulchre, and 
met a Spanish priest, who has been traveling throughout 
Judea, and following the track of the children of Israel. 


He has just. arrived from Mount Sinai. . So complete a 
charlatan I never beheld ; the very monks seem ashamed 
of the quackery of his devotion, He ran. about the 
church with the antics of a mountebank. Wherever 
there was a crowd he pushed in among them, and, throw- 
ing himself upon his knees, kissed so repeatedly and so 
earnestly the object of their devotion, that all grew im- 
patient to put him away. - He speaks English little, and 
fastened himself upon me the greater part of the day. He 
is going to publish an account of his pilgrimage, he says; 
and, as he noted in a book some observations I made on 
the scene before me, I expect to find them heading a con- 
troversial chapter, should I ever meet with the work. 

Hassan pushed his way throngh the crowded church 
with such an expression of joy in his countenance, that 
the eyes of all classes were fixed upon him. He had 
seen an English gentleman alight at the convent gate, 
and flew without drawing breath to tell me. I had the, 
pleasure of finding Captain Fitzmaurice, on my return to 
my cell, established in an opposite one. We are the only 
Franks that have been in the convent of St. Salvador this 
year. Some travellers and an American missionary, about 
a month ago, lodged with the Greeks; for, I believe, the 
Latins refuse to give shelter to missionaries of the re- 
formed church, none of whom have ever yet settled for 
any time in Jerusalem. 

Pilgrims are accommodated for one month at the charge 
of the convent. Europeans seldom make a pilgrimage. 
There are two Germans here at this moment, however, 
who have been traveling on foot through the greater part 
of Europe, and have come from Constantinople to this 
place. One of them told me that he was a protestant, 
but begged me not to mention it. 

I saw three hundred Armenian pilgrims dismount at 
their convent gate. So motley a group, and so singular 
a collection of animals to carry it, afforded me amuse- 
ment for half the day. There is a large paved court 
within the gate, into which the cavalcade wound before 


the riders dismounted. The women had generally two, 


and sometimes three children a-piece, resting between 
their legs, as if they had been birds in a nest; for their 
mothers sat astride the quilts and carpets of the family, 
and made with their knees an admirable fence for their 
little ones. They had come from Armenia, and had been 
out in all the rain of the last two months. From the ap- 
pearance of the cattle, and the wasted figures of the pil- 
grims, there must have been sad mortification on the 
road. The bell rang them in to dinner, and, tired as they 
were, they hastened at the call. One long room held the 
whole party, where a bowl of soup and a small loaf of 
bread were giventoeech. I walked down the table with 
one of the priests, who gave a welcome to every family 
group in turn, and all appeared in a moment perfectly 
happy. 

As the pilgrimages occur during Lent, the expense of 
feeding so great a tribe is not so enormous as it may at 
first appear ; for they preserve a very rigorous fast. Nei- 
ther meats, nor eggs even, are permitted to be eaten. 

The Armenian convent is not very far from the gate 
that leads to Mount Zion. I have several times passed 
an hour in roaming over the flat tombs with which it is 
paved, but have never met a person on it,—no Jew dis- 
consolate on Zion mourning over the fall of his people. 
On their sabbath I dare say they assemble in the cool of 
the evening to enjoy the air upon it. The Christians sit 
in a row at the gate of Bethlehem, und the Turks lounge 
in the area of their mosque, or by the stream in the val- 


ley I have spoken of. This is so universally the habit in | 
the East among all sects and in every place, that Iam | 


inclined to think, from the character the Jews bear, that 
when following this custoin, they think very little of the 


“stay and the staff” that have been taken from Jerusa- — 


lem. 

In the mosque of David, which is on Zion, is shown 
the place where our Saviour was imprisoned in the house 
of Caiaphas. 


from the mouth of the sepulchre ; and, with the usual 
precision, the very spot where St. Peter sat when he denied 


his Lord, as well as the perch from which the cock crew, | 
Chateaubriand relates, from the travels | 


are pointed out. 
of Benjamin of Tudela, a miracle that occurred here on 


an attempt to approach the tomb of Solomon,—told at | 
great length, I remember, and very similar to that which | 
prevented the rebuilding of the Temple by Julian, which — 


the Christian guides take very good care to repeat, when 
they point to the mosque, in a most circumstantial history. 


The Mahomedans have guides, as well as the Christ- | 


ians, I find, to lead them over the sacred spots within the 
mosque ; the principal of which is the stone from which 
the Prophet took his flight to Heaven. 


in which they were to be uttered. The profession of 


cicerone is a most lucrative one in Mecca, and, in pro- | 
portion to the number of visiters, not much less so here. | 


Six piasters was the cost to Hassan ; “And all I have for 
it,” said he, “is a small black stone,—a talisman that will 
cure me whenever I am ill, if I put it in a cup of water.” 
The priest assured him that it came from Mahomed’s 
stepping-stone. He did not set much store by it, and suf- 
fered me to redeem it from him with great willingness. 


The certificate that the pilgrim receives from the con- | 


vent of Jerusalem, contains a short account of.every holy 
place within it, and is an exceedingly long document,— 
a very admirable guide in fact. The pro-vicar conferred 
upon me an abstract of that given to the orthodox visiters: 


I have been therefore deemed in some respect a pilgrim. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Leave Jerusalem—My fellow travellers—Village El Bur—Mic- | 


mash—Ruined Khan—Our miserable lodging—Ingenious rob- 
bery—Recovery of our baggage—A Surprise—Our Fellow- 


Lodgers—A Quarrel—Magical effect of Ibrahim Pasha’s name | 


—Indian pilgrims—A miserable night—Journey resumed— 
Heights of Ephraim—Desolate region—Magnificent vale— 
Scene of Jacob’s Dream—Valley of Shechem—Well where our 


Saviour conversed with the Woman of Samaria—Mountains | 


of the Samaritans—Wretched Khan—A good Samaritan—The 

Engineer Colonel’s [nspection—Ibrahim Pasha’s scheme—Ca- 

pacious vale—Deplorable resting-place —Tempestuous night, 

March 3.—I left Jerusalem for Damascus. 
mencement of the day was inauspicious, for. it rained and 
blew a hurricane. Our horees had been standing some 
time in the square of the convent, and, i in spite of the 
weather, we resolved to set out. 


I am no longer now a solitary traveller, for I make one | 


of a formidable train, Captain Fitzmaurice, and a sailor, 


The stone slab that makes the altar is the - 
very one, the convent people say, (and I suppose they - 
speak with the licence of the priests,) that was rolled away 


T sent Hassan to 
explore, who was discovered to be a stranger the moment | 
he entered; and a priest took possession of him, teach- | 

‘ing him the proper prayers, and pointing out the places — 


The com- | 


with a Freneh colonel and his interpreter. Myself and 
all the followers-amount to thirteen in number. With a 
tolerable clatter, a little after mid-day, our faces buried in 
cloaks and hoods, we got out of the city. It is ridieu- 
lous enough, when stumbling over ruins of buildings and 
loose stones,—such a plate indeed as the bottom of a 
quarry might be,—to learn that we have quitted the gate 
of Damascus, and are apon the high road between two of 
the principal cities of thé Eastern world. The pleasant- 
est view, however, of Jerusalem is from this side: there 
are some hills to break the formality of the wall, and the 
dark domes are not so conspicuous a part of the picture. 

We were not able to reach Nablous, as we haped to have. 
done, and stopped an hour before sunset at the entrance 
of the village “ El Bur,” so called from a clear fountain at 
the foot of the hill on which the houses stand. Here was 
Micmash: the road to it is wild, over hills of stone, 
with scarcely one tree to enliven the scene. We took 
possession of.a ruined arch that serves as a khan, and 
stands among many at the bottom of the town, It is 
open at both ends, and the wind blew through it, while 
the rain drizzled from the broken roof. We swept the 
floor, and, spreading our carpets upon it, placed the cattle 
against the upper entrance, while the villagers crouched 
in the mouth of the other. Thus with a blazing log of 
wood, which we soon ‘arranged, all promised very well, 
when the.colonel who thought his dignity compromised 
by this humble retreat, sent his interpreter to trumpet 
our arrival through the village, and obtain, if possible, a 
house. 

I have a horror of such civilities as the Arabs of a vil- 
lage are able to afford, and could not sympathise with the 
Frenchman in his joy at the discovery of a building for 
our accommodation. We would not divide our for-. 
tunes, however; and followed Monsieur Souf through the 
miserable streets to the highest point of the hill, where, 
exposed to the full violence of the wind, we found a solitary 
house, ¢lose to the remains ofa large church which was 
built by the Empress Helena over the spot where tradition 
says the Virgin Mary sat, while, having missed our Sa- 
viour, after a day’s journey, Joseph sought him among 
their kinsfolk and ecquaintance before they returned to 
Jerusalem. 

These ruins were walled round, and our cattle occupied 
such shelter as they gave. As we came on foot through 
the streets, leading our horses, the gentle dames of the 
village levied a tax upon our property in a very ingenious 


‘manner, by pulling the bedding which hung loose over 


‘the saddles, into their huts. Anticipating a clamour when 
we should make the discovery, they took their husbands 
into their confidence, who acted their parts most admi- 
rably. 

When we reached the airy castle we were to possess 
for the night, lo! our beds were gone. Hassan made an 
oration upon their inhospitality to the men who surround- 
edus. They affected to be shocked,and hoped we did not 
think it possible that they could have encouraged so scan- 
dalous an act. “You shall have your property,” they all 
cried: “ but will you not reward us?” ‘They Were pro- 
mised a reward, and in a short time returned with the 
stolen blankets; then telling the story, laughed at the 
success of the stratagem. 

The door of the khan was so low that we were forced 
to crouch to pass through it. The room was full of 
smoke ; so dark, and so close, that I fancied we had sunk 
into the infernal regions. ‘“ Open the window, if there be 
one!” we all exclaimed ; and one of the party pushed a 
wooden shutter that let in a glimmer of day at the top of 
the wall, when a loud shout of “ Wullah! what dogs are 
these ?” burst from the centre of the chamber as the light 
rushed into it, where, round a deep hole wherein lay a 
log from which all the smoke proceeded, about thirty : 
men were seen squatted in a circle, smoking, and wrapped 
up in their large cloaks. They were like owls disturbed 
in their favourite darkness, and fioundered and flapped 
about in a most ungentle humour. They insisted upon 
closing all up again, and we for a while submitted. 

'“ There is a mat in the corner: sit down there, take off 
your shoes, and thank God that you are allowed to come 
in at all,” cried a fellow bearded like the Saracen’s Head 
upon a sign-post, with a large knife at his girdle. “ What 
brings you here?” ‘ Our own business,” replied our in- 
terpreter; “and we wish to have as much room as possi- 
ble, so you had better begone and leave us to ourselves.” 
This modest request was nearly bringing affairs to a cri- 
sis with a vengeance. “ Off with your shoes, unbelievers !” 
exclaimed a little shriveled Arab, with the most intolerant 
expression of countenance I ever saw. “ Out with them, 
in the name of God !” shouted another ; while “ Wullah, 
Yullah,” and all the different variations and invocations 
of the name of Allah, escaped from the lips of the crowd. 

We drew up into a corner, and stood firm ; the sailor 
half drew his sword, we handled our pistols, and the 
French colonel began to chatter a mixture of languages 
that promised to perplex the matter as much as words 
could do for us. Monsieur Souf, who was of a-peaccable 
turn of mind, kept aloof; while Hassan whispered to me, 
“ Fa niente, signore—don’t fight.” 

The colonel’s address had rather a composing effect, 
although 1 believe not one word of it was understood. | 
When it was over, the men sunk down to their sitting 
posture, and allowed the window to be opened, that they 
might contemplate us at their leisure. We were by this 
time all in tears, from the pain of the smoke in our eyes. 
I was forced to bandage mine with my handkerchief, and 
peeped from under it every now and then at the group- 
They eyed us very minutely, and in a low tone among 
themselves discussed our appearance,which was not unlike 
that ofa party of children crying at being kept in a corner. 
I hope this notion did not occur to the Arabs; for the 
Franks will scarcely be elevated in their judgments from 
our visit among them, if it did 

As we could neither get rid of the smoke nor enjoy 
the air while the crowd remained, we again proposed 
their departure, when the calin at once grew into.a worse 
tempest than the first. Up they sprung, and cursed us 
most dismmally, repeating constantly, ‘ Wonderful! Are 
we not men? They come here to beard us in our own 
dens!” A loud clatter at the door, which was not calcu- 
lated to resist much, broke it from its hinges, and in 
poured a fresh supply of people from the village, scream- 
ing out, “ Buxees, buxees!" The wind and the rain, too, 
drove in upon us, and the sparks from the fire in the cen- 
tre flew about the room. The adventures in Don Quix- 
ote’s inn were nothing to those promised to us. We 
gathered together, and stood in front of our baggage piled 
up in a corner, and resisted by pushing and pulling every 
attempt to approach it. “Out with the dogs! Down 


‘The colonel, who had just whispered to me, “ I wish we 


through the multitude. There was no space to move, 
and we stood at buy; one hand. holding a handkerchief 
to our eyes, while with the other we used what defence 
we could to keep our ground. 

We had not yet come regularly to blows, and were all 
anxious to avoid it. We were nevertheless in full expect- 
ation of a furious struggle every moment, when an old. 
man, who had been conversing with M. Souf, called out, 
“ Silence, my children, and let us hear them speak !”. 


had one of his highness’s six-pounders here,” advanced 
with his drawn sword into the centre, and commenced, 
an oration, but in such an outrageous passion, that no two 
words cou!d be connected together. “Choich, choich— 
Gently, gently,” was all that we could say to control the 


. impatience of his hearers, which [ repeated till my throat 


was as dry as possible. 

At length a most fortunate scheme.struck the interpre-. 
ter, who cried out in Arabic to the principal man among . 
them, “ what is your name ?” “Abd-ul-kerim,,’ said he. 
“Then write it down, I pray you,” continued the inter- 
preter, turning to the colonel, “ that Ibrahim Pasha may 
know how his chief engineer has been received while 
traveling on his service.” 

This speech fell like a thunderbolt among them. The ' 
colonel sheathed his sword, and drew out his note-book ; 
I presented him a pencil, and we all gathered round him 
to assist in making the muster-roll. It was not neces- 
sary, however; the threat was enough, and one by one 


. the crowd began to drop away, till the head man alone 


remained, who assured us that all that had vccurred was. 
meant most civilly ; that while the women were making 
bread, the men usvally came up here to smoke, for their 
wives shut the doors upon them until the sun sets. . 

In a corner of the room were three men who had not 
taken part in the fray. They were natives of the East 
Indies, Mahomedans of Surat, who had been to Mecca . 
and Jerusalem on pilgrimage, and were on their return. 
to their own country by Damascus and Bagdad. If there 
be any merit in the toils ofa pilgrim, these poor wander- 
ers will surely reap the full advantage of it. 

We could not fasten the door during the night, and 
kept watch alternately by the large fire, which the head : 
man of the village, to make amends for our uncourteous 
reception, supplied most bountifully with fuel from the - 
shrubs around, for wood is scarcely to be seen. Occa- 
sional attempts were made by the villagers to enter our 


| resting place, but we firmly resisted them. The neces- 


sity of combating these attacks, and the still more tanta- 
lising ones of the numerous insects in the place, prevented 
the possibility of sleeping. We were glad to be up when. 
the day broke, and escape from so uncomfortable a con- 
finement. 

March 4th.—The stormy weather still continued, and . 
obscured much of the interesting scenery round. The-~ 
Hill of the Maccabeer, and the wilderness in which it... 
stands, sometimes appeared among the clouds, and we-- 
caught a dark view of the heights of Ephraim in the-- 
northwest. I know not with what certainty Micmash .. 
is identified with this place; but wherever the Philistines. . 
may have gathered their chariots and horsemen, “ and... 
people as the sand which is on the sea-shore for multi-~ 
tude,” the desolate region round is well calculated for the 
hiding-places which the Hebrews sought; for there are - 
on every hand caves, and rocks, and pits innumerable. 

How dreary wasall around! The rain fell in torrents, 
and the southwest wind howled over the barren hills ;~. 
among which, however the case might have been formerly,.... 
there is not nowa thicket to be seen. ‘The road towards 
Jerusalem was concealed, and that before us was bleak — 
and difficult. We wound in a long string, one after the « 
other, covered with cloaks, and not able to sce a yard on .. 
either side, ‘Too far asunder to converse, we me , 
like a train of unhappy exiles, creeping unwillingly we 
scarcely knew whither ; for the dragoman had endea-\ 
voured, on setting ont, to persuade us that it was impos- 
sible to reach Nablous. I heard no sound but the groans. . W 
of this unfortunate fellow at the plight he had commenced. . 
the day in, until in two hours we reached a very mag- 
nificent vale between high overhanging rocks, rich in 
olives, vines and figs. The soft herbage beneath our feet 
made a delightful change from the stony path we had 
quitted ; the soil seemed rich, but poorly cultivated. 

On a hill to the left hand stands a village called Li- 
banus; and farther on, about an hour’s ride, in the 
sweetest retirement, tradition has preserved the spot 
where Jacob lay down and slept, and bad the dream of 
promise. A monastery, I believe, was once erected on 
this most memorable ground, and some remains of a 
building are yet visible. A more perfect or more charm— 
ing solitude cannot be conceived. Some-of the hills 
which bound this narrow vale on the west are such as 
might rise above the sea, and seem strangely out of cha— 
racter in so soft a scene. Over the green hills on the 
opposite side roamed the flocks of Abraham when 
pitched between Bethel and Hai; and not far from 
road to our left hand, perhaps, was Shiloh. 

‘he rain cleared away as we descended to the valley 
of §3hechem, and sat down to rest by Jacob’s Well, where 
our Saviour conversed with the woman of Samaria. No- 
thimg could be more quiet than the scene we were sur— 
veying. Besides our own party, there was not a being 
astir. I thought of the solitary Joseph, when “ a certain. 
man found him wandering in the field,” and how ba: 
tifully that simple passage describes the loneliness of 
vale, The narrow way in which Nablous stands is well 
planted with olives, and many fruit trees now in blossom 
around the city give it a most pleasing appearance. The 
mountains of the Samaritans are capped with clouds :,"a".* 
light gleam of sunshine, however, through the vale, 
trasted well with the gloom above. 

We rode to the khan in the midst of the town, the 
first I have visited in the Holy-Land, and may it be the” 
last. I shuddered when I ascended to the rooms on the 
upper terrace: all the plagues of Egypt were there! The 
courtyard, into which these chambers looked, was very 
extensive, but covered with mad, from which exhaled 
the most terrific oduurs. Horses stood up to their knees _ 
in the midst of it ; their drooping heads pointing towards 
us, famine in their looks, and pestilence all around. __ 

We flew from the contamination, and took refage in 
the gateway of the building, where a coffee-shop wag 
established, and enjoyed the gaze of all the passengers 3 
for we were close to the great thoroughfare, ‘Phis was 
‘of some advantage : a good Samaritan passed by, and of 
fered to lead us to a house, He was a Christian of 
Bethlehem, and on a visit to.a brother Christian in this 
city, who had one room to spare. It would not take me 


with the infidels!” and such agreeable expressions, rang 


long to describe it, for it was only ten feet square, When 
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_WALDIE’S LITBRARY OMNIBUS. 


the members of the family visited us, as they did during 
the evening, we were not unlike sheep in a fold. 

' ‘The maidens of the house were very pretty ; I thought 
one of them beautiful. Theywere engaged all day in 
beating cotton from the hask, which is the general em- 
ployment of the women of Samaria, where it grows in 
great luxuriance. The engineer colonel was entertained 
by the governor, and feasted “en prince.” I am a little 


amused at his manner of making his inspection. During. 


his ride he generally bas his eyes shut, either to avoid 


“© the glare or the insects; and the instant he reaches a 
town, he seeks his carpet and takes a siesta. I don’t - 


know what account he means to submit to “ his high- 
ness,” who requires to be, as he says he is, of a surprising 

Tbraham Pasha has a: very fine scheme in his head. 

Should he secure the possession of Syria, Sour (the an- 
tient Tyre) isto be the port, and a grand road from 
every part of the East is to be made to it. 

We contrived to splash through the streets in the 
course of the afternoon. Mach misery is in thé town. 
“The principal mosque, which was once a Christian 
church, is the only good building. The vale is singu- 
<Tarly calculated for the great gatherings that have taken 
+, place within it. From the forms of the hills that confine 
’ “it, a nation might indeed assemble as one congregation. 

It required no little management to arrange ourselves 

for the night. We were five in the black hole: with 
~ the four, therefore, we made a square, and the odd one 
* -was‘stretched in the centre of it. A sack of wheat, 
‘standing in one corner, attracted all the rats in the city, 
* I think, who galloped over us during the whole night, 
¥ #cattering the grain as they flew, and, coming back oc- 
» @asionally for it, sniffed and, poked about our faces with 
- the most uncomfortable familiarity. It rained very 
= heavily during the period of our miserable confinement ; 
*~anda house in the neighbourhood occasionally fell, as a 
“-wiitning of what might come to ourselves. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“Leave Nablous—Ancient city of Sebasti—Destructive torrent— 
Town of Arabie—A silent visit—Position of cities in Pales- 
tine—Unchanged manners and habits—Beautiful defile—Plain 
of Esdraelon—Town of Jennin—Women of the place—An- 
cient fountains and wells—Hamlet of Endor—Solitary and 
beautiful. scene—Valley of Jordan—Excavations—Mount of 
Precipitation—Mount of the Earthquake—Scene of the over- 
throw of Sisera—View from the summit of Mount Tabor— 

Cana of Galilee—House where the miracle was performed— 
Fields where the apostles plucked the grain—Mount of Beati- 
tudes, where our Saviour delivered his sermon—Scene of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes—Town of Tiberias—Church 
of St. Peter—Turkish conversion of Jewesses—Jewish quarter 
of the town—Facility in accustomed to the man- 

_ hers of a country. 
The rain still following us, we left Nablous at an 
searly hour, in spite of the efforts of Monsicur Souf to 
> ‘prevent our departure. A professional traveller, such as 
he, is the greatest torment possible. Whenever he finds 
himself well lodged, his only aim is to make his master 
remain to wear out the good things of the place. We 
‘triumphed over him, however, and among the hills of 
Samaria passed through the finest scenery I have met in 


2 Palestine ; so beautiful in some parts, that it may be com. 


pared to the richest in Europe. 

The ancient city, “ Sebasti,” stands above the winding 
‘way, commanding on all sides the approaches. A bro- 
ken aqueduct crossed the road, beneath which we were 
obliged to pass at a gallop, between the intervals of each 
downfall of water, that came thundering over the horses’ 
flanks before we could get through it. Many villages, 
prettily situated, exhibited sad specimens of ruin and 
misery. Thevrain disputed our passage through one that 
stood on the face of.a hill. A torrent above it had burst 


\. its bounds, and rushed down the strects: tearing them 
\up in every direction, and sweeping its way into the 


it leaped in cataracts over the ruined walls. 

We floundered through the midst of this furious river, 
while the rain came in torrents from the rovufs of the 
houses upon us, and added not a little to the difficulty 
and danger of the way. The men were all absent; but 


~ the women and the dogs did every thing they could 


towards increasing the confusion. The Jatter animals 


% stood on the most cunspicuous places, barking and snarl- 


= ing at us incessantly ; while the former bewildered usso 
+ completely by their cries, sometimes of direction and 
+ sometimes of imprecation, that we knew not which way 
“to tarn. We were nearly an hour stemming the torrent, 
and, on looking back upon the town, it appeared to me to 
be making the best of its way down the steep. 

‘Towards the afternoon we reached the town of Arabie, 
an independent place, situated in a rich country. We 
could go no farther, and were glad to find a room in the 
hous Of the governor, whose place was now filled by his 

“won, he having gone with a detachment of men to St. 
Jean d’Acre. Théyoifig man was intelligent and well- 
inered; and although for our numbers we were 
scantily enough lodged, he was very anxious to make a 
favourable impression by his civility and hospitality. The 
chambers of this palace were small, and placed like holes 
in a pigeon-house along the wall of a high building, that 
had a court below it, in the midst of which our unhappy 
horses stood up to their knees in mud. 

So much are we deceived in this country by the out - 
-ward appearance of a city, that, on first perceiving ths 
walls of Arabie, I fancied we were about to enjoy som e 

ee of cleanliness and comfort. The moment we 
were within, however, all was changed. The passage 
through the gate was choked up with mud. I do not think: 
there was 2 house in the town, besides the governor's, 
“ef which some part had not fallen down. That such 

& place should be independent, ard refuse to pay a tax to 

the Pasha of Aix, in which province it stands, is amusing 

enough. The chief commands a thousand men, and the 

ty is deemed fortified. It has a wall of fourteen feet 

high perhaps, with a tower at each angle. The little 

hills close to it peep over them; and the houses raise 

their heads against the heights, from which the very 

goats butt at them in defiance. The road is a great pro- 

tection ; for it would not be easy to bring cannon un. 
awares upon them. 

We paid a most solemn visit to our host and his 
officers, in which the expression of “ going to see such a 
one” was made perfectly intelligible ; for we did nothing 
but look at each other, and place our hands to our hearts 
on any offer of courtesy, with a gravity of the most im- 
posing nature. 

Soon after we had returned to our own little apart- 
ment, which, though capable of containing only two with 
difficulty, now accommodated eight, in came the silent 


gentlemen to repay the visit. We were all screwed to- 


gether upon the ground, and in such constrained posi- 
tions, that I should have despaired of ever rising again if 
it had been prolonged beyond a matter of ceremony. 
The knot was broken by the entrance of a smoking pilao 
upon a small table, which was placed among our legs. 
By the time it was despatched, it was dark ; and we very 
soon settled ourselves into the various 1ugs and quilts 
that had been spread about the floor. : 

The positions for cities throughout Palestine are well 
défined by nature, which has given no space for them to 
swell out, as the towns of Europe are able to do. Such 
as they are to-day, I conceive they must have been at the 
time they poured out their multitudes under all their 
kings to fight against Israel; and no wonder it should 
have so perplexed commentators and travellers to re- 
concile the population with the circumscribed means of 
providing for it. The manners and habits are probably 
but little altered in the present day from the remotest 
periods. ‘Throughout the East, in every hut, in every 
paltry village, now, there are more people crowded 
together than would after our own customs occupy a 
long street; and the larger houses in towns contain 
‘each nearly numbers sufficient to constitute asmall parish. 
Yet the population of cities was the least part, perhaps, 
of a nation whose people, being pastoral, lived as the 
Arabs of the desert at this moment do. A chief from a 
town on the Euphrates to-day could call his thousands 
about him to fight in defence of the faith at a very short 
summons. 

Arabie looked no larger than the castle of a feudal 
baron as we rose above the little green level on which it 
stands. The hills between it and Jennin are bare; but 
before we reached the latter place, we descended into a 
very beautiful defile, where the pasturage was rich and 
green, and lilies, tulips, and anemones, covered the ground. 
Jennin is on the northern frontier of Samaria, and from 
it we had the first view of the plain of Esdraelon, green 
in all directions with the rising grain. It is not a per- 
fect level as seen from above, but a tract of gentle undu- 
lations in the midst of hills that bound it on every side. 

Jennin isa good town. We halted awhile at the well, 
while the servants went into the bazar to buy bread. 
Many travellers were having their horses shod close to 


: us, the mud of the valley having robbed them of their 
» shoes; and crowds of women were chattering and draw- 


ing water about us. They did not appear averse to show 
their faces; which were no great matter, however, and 
might have borne hiding better than many that I have 
seen accidentally betrayed, to the great horror of their 
owners. The water was clear and sweet. A conduit 
goes from the Nile to the city, at which many women 
were washing clothes. We had caught the town in the 
midst of activity, which our passage through it for a time 
suspended. 

The fountains and wells are very good in every part 
of the country, and have the appearance of great antiquity. 
More pains have been bestowed upon them than any of 
the inhabitants for some centuries would have cared 
about giving. The spots where large wells are found 
abandoned, as is the case in Judea, particularly between 
Bethlehem and Hebron, must have been the sites of ci- 
ties; for such solid structures could scarcely have been 
designed for the wayfaring man alone. 

We entered Esdraelon, the road passing through the 
midst of the plain, but so deep that the horses could 
scarcely move. Near a village by which ran a plentiful 
stream over a pebbly bed, we had great difficulty to wind 
among the olive trees that stood about it. The horses 
fell frequently in the rich soil, and we each in turn had 
the variety of a roll into it. We stopped at the foot of 
Mount Hermon, where the valley runs between that hill 
and Tabor towards the Jordan, and not far from the hamlet 
of Endor, so called to this day. From this place we 
obtained a guide to lead us over the hills of Nazareth, 
which bordered the vale to our front. Those of Carmel 
rose on the-west; and behind us, nearly, lay Samaria. 
‘The scene was exquisitely fine, but most inanimate; for, 
besides ourselves, there was scarcely a living thing to be 
seen. 

We at length ascended by a rough and craggy road, 
which without a guide we never should have found, and 
occasionally, as we wound about, caught a glimpse of the 
valley of Jordan, and the Kishon swelled far beyond its 
banks. Like all the hill country of Palestine, this is full 
of excavations, the most precipitate crags, haunts for the 
wild goats, and the softest dells for retirement and con- 
templation. The Mount of Precipitation overhangs the 
vale that leads up to the city, where yet are shown the 
marks of our Saviour’s hands, and indeed part of his 
form, as he disappeared from among them “ who would 
have thrust him down headlong.” Wherever the monks 
are to be found, such matters are related. A small round 
hill, not far from this, is called “* the Mount of the Earth- 
quake” by the Christians of Nazareth, because, they say, 
the Virgin stood there and saw the danger of her son; 
she trembled, and with her shook the mountain. 

How well is the plain of Esdraelon calculated for the 
monstrous gatherings and destructive battles that have 
from the first taken place upon it! When we stood by 
the village of Endor, we Jooked over the scene most pro- 
bably of the overthrow of Sisera. From before us came 
Barak into the valley; and this very ground shook 
“ with the prancings of their mighty ones,” so beautifully 


‘ recorded in the song of the inspired Deborah. Here too 


is to be fought the great battle of Armageddon on some 
day not very far off, as modern prophets, I believe, have 


* settled. Close to this village, in our own days, General 


Kleber with a handful of men. opposed twenty-five thou- 


» sand Turks, until a small reinforcement in the evening 
» enabled him to beat them off. It seems to have been 


destined for the arena of great battles. 

The monks were happy {6 see me again at the con- 
vent; just as the day closed we were within its walls. 
Now that the snow was no longer on the ground, I was 
able to observe the mischief it had done. Scarcely a 
house escaped uninjured ; and many in the upper part of 
the town were completely thrown down. People were 
endeavouring to repair them, by heaping up the stones 
without any care for their falling into their right places; 
and where the roof only had given way, women carried 
up baskets of mud, and putting little sticks into the holes, 
plastered it over them. 

We here parted with the French colonel, who went at 
once to Acre. I rode with Captain Fitzmaurice to the 
summit of Mount Tabor. I have seen it in its beauty, 
therefore, as well as under a covering of snow. The day 
was perfectly clear, and we could see even farther than 
I had been able to do. To the eastward, the view was 
¢losed by the hills that bound the fine plain of the 

6 


‘ 


Hauran beyond Damascus; and the heights, that had 
before been all of the same colour to me, were painted 
in a great variety of hues. More than a month had 
passed siace my former visit. In that time a great 
change had taken place in the climate, and the spring 
was far advanced among its richest productions. 

March 8th—In an hour and a half’s riding from 
Nazareth is Cana of Galilee, called by the Arabs Keffer 
Keema. We stopped by the fountain at the entrance to 
the poor little village, that we might drink of the clearest 
and most delicious water possible,—the best, the Chris. 
tians of Palestine say, in the world. From it was the 
vessel filled Sor the marriage. ‘The house is still shown 
in which the miracle was performed; and as some 
earthern jars are sunk into the floor, the devout searchers 
for relics are made to believe that they were the very 
jars in use on that day. A church was built over the 
spot, which, like all others of a similar purpose, is in 
ruins. Some travellers have fancied that the same sort 
of water pot is carried by the women now. We were 
not so fortunate as to witness the ceremony of drawing 
water ; but none so large, at any rate, can be still in use. 
There are very few inhabitants in Cana ; and it is, like 
other places in the country, nearly washed away by the 
rain and the snow. 

The road to Tiberias is full of interest. Beyond this 
village a path leads through fields of grain, where the 
apostles plucked, as they walked, the ears of corn. Not 
very much farther is the Mount of Beatitudes, whence 
our Saviour delivered his sermon. It stands very little 
above a green plain of the stillest possible appearance. 
There is a gravity about the scene that would, I think, 
have struck me with unusual awe, if I had not known 
the peculiar solemnity attached to it. I never saw a 
place better adapted for commanding the attention of a 
multitude, nor one more calculated for moving devout 
feelings. Nota single object is discernible to draw the 
observation from the hill, that is placed like a platform 
in the midst of the solitary area. 

The road soon afterwards wound over a green hill, 
from the point of which, stretched below us, the Sea of 
Galilee burst into sight. It was calm and dark ; for the 
atmosphere was heavy, and clouds were gathering above 
it. On the left hand, in a deep and narrow valley over- 
hung by the crags we were winding along, were a num- 
ber of black tents pitched about it with the most pictu. 
resque irregularity : some were at the bottom, and others 
stood on small patches of green between the jutting rocks 
on the sides. The flocks of the tribe clambered abvut in 
every direction; and some of the cattle had wandered to 
the sea shore, from which the valley opens. It was in 
this magnificent spot that our Saviour fed the multitude 
with the loaves and fishes. 

A little farther on, the town of Tiberias appeared, 
standing encircled by a respectable looking wall, on the 
shores of the sea, which we could hear breaking with a 
gentle plash among the pebbles: not another sound—it 
was the stillest scone imaginable. The gray city, with 
the tame hills about it; the dull quiet of the lake in 
front; the wild and abrupt mountains of the Gadarenes, 
with many “a steep place” on the opposite side, and 
many a cave and desolate abode for the haunts of a 
demoniac ; the greener hills of Bethulia rising with more 
variety un the left hand,—stamped a character on this 


may say, the more mischievous. Such a 

among clouded faces, as one shining light in a town, ig, 

apt to draw the attention a little too closely. In Tiberias, 

every Jewish woman that I saw was unveiled; some, 

were fair, and exceedingly pretty. There were blue eyes 

among them, and rosy cheeks; and their bunchy mode 

of dressing made them resemble Dutch peasants. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Mass in the church of St. Peter—Bald heads—Shrouded women 
—Parting with Captain Fi i E ive solitudes— 
Site of Capernaum—Ramble among the hills—City of Saphet 
—My desolate situation—An English Jew—Apathy and igno, 
rance of the people of Palestine—Lodging in the house of a. 
Christian—Lenten fare—Horror of freemasonry—Chief city 
of the fleas—Judith and Holofernes—Leave Saphet— 
of solitary traveling—Banks of the Jordan—String of Arabs 
—Bridge of the daughters of Jacob—Preparations for. Passing 
the night—Chorus of frogs. 

We had spent Saturday night in the church of St, 
Peter, and early in the following morning the Christiang 
of the place flocked in to mass. The priest was as black 
as coal. He went through the service with great so. 
lemnity, while all the men knelt on the pavement, their 
turbans off, and their heads as bare as my hand. Such 
a closely packed collection of bald heads had rather g 
comic effect, I thought, The women were huddled 
in the two distant corners, in one of which we were fast 
asleep when they came rustling in among us. I started 
suddenly from a dream, and found a group of figures in 
white shrouds kneeling by my side, while the deep voices 
of the male part of the congregation were joined in sing. 
ing a hymn. 

When the mass was at an end, the priest and some 
men of the flock alternately read from the New Testa. 
ment the chapters that related particularly the miracles 
performed by the Sea of Galilee. At the name of our 
Saviour, the people bowed their heads to the very ground, 
and called out with loud yoices, “ Kyrie eleison !” They 
ejaculated also “ Kyrie eleison” whenever the names of 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, or any places about this neigh. 
hood, were mentioned in the text. Much simplicity and 
perfect devotion were manifested in the scene. I could 
not follow the narration, for it was in Arabic; but, as I 
gathered the purport of it, I could sympathise fully with 
the feelings of those who bowed in adoration on the very 
spot where probably the apostles, to whose simple truths 
they were listening with reverence, had also bowed and 
listened. 

We breakfasted in the porch of the church, and debated 
the advantage of riding to the hot baths and the Jordan. 
The people of the town assured us that a very strong 
tribe of Arabs had taken possession, within a few days, of 
that place, and would levy a heavy tax upon us, and pro- 
bably ill use us into the bargan. The weather was so 
bad, and the roads so covered with water, that there was 
little prospect of reaching them before the afternoon. 
We abandoned, therefore, the hot baths of Tiberias. 

In the midst of a thunder-storm, and in the muddiest, 
street in the world, I parted with Captain Fitzmaurice. 
He returned to Nazareth; and J, once again a solitary 
wanderer, turned towards India. It seemed yet in the 
clouds. I had left England alone, it was true, and was 
prepared for all the privations of a pilgrim ; but, having 
unexpectedly fallen in with such a companion, I felt the 

hange to loneliness deeply. As I crept along the sea- 


spot so singularly impressive, that it is impossible to 
resist the feeling that every step is made on hallowed 
ground. 

It began to rain as we entered Tiberias. Scarcely a 
house was habitable in it; but we found shelter in the 
church of St. Peter, a long paved building, over the 
altar of which is a poor picture, representing our Saviour 
addressing that apostle in the words at the eighteenth 
verse of St. Matthew’s sixteenth chapter, which are writ- 
ten in Latin upon a tablet between the figures. 

We have abundance of room for our little party, and 
have spread our carpets in a corner of the building, not 
very far from the door; while the horses and their at- 
tendants occupy the court, at the entrance to which, as it 
lay several feet below the surface, they were dragged 
down a flight of steps. On this spot, it is said, St. Peter 
lived; and from behind the church—for it was washed 
by the sea—be used to push off his boat to ply his craft 
upon the waters. There are, I think, twelve long win- 


dows in the church, without any means of shutting out © 


the air. 

We are left completely to ourselves. Although several 
messages of civility from the Greek priest have come to 
us, we have not yet seen that functionary himself. Our 
Christian guide from Nazareth set off when it grew dark 
to buy some wine from the Jews, who sell a very good 
sort, but found all the houses closed against him. “ They 
were afraid,” he said, “of being made Turks if they 
opened their doors in the night time.” This was a most 
awful calamity to arise from selling a bottle of wine, and 
we were unwilling that the Hebrew maidens should run 
such a risk,—for the conversion, it appeared, was pecu- 
liarly destined for them. A man of the city, however, 
knew an old woman, who could be under no such appre- 
hension ; and to her he went, and brought us a tremen- 
dous bottle of wine, with which we made merry until a 
late hour, for it was excessively cold. 

To account for the fear by which the damsels of Ti- 
berias are oppressed, it-seems that, some time ago, a Turk 
was captivated by the beauty of a Jewess, and did all he 
could to obtain her. She was not to be won, however, 
by fair means at least; and watching an opportunity, 
when one dark night there was eating and drinking in 
her father’s house, he rushed in with a party of servants, 
and carried away the prize. When called upon to make 
some defence for his outrage before the governor, he had 
mercly, he said, had pity on a maiden whose charms 
might add fresh delights to paradise, and, as “ God is 
merciful,” had converted her to the faith of Mahomed. 
“ It is the will of heaven,” said the governor, * and fate 
is not to be resisted.” There was an end, therefore, of 
the matter: and the chance of being made a Turk is 
become a very natural fear in the city, the best portion of 
which is the Jewish quarter. There is a very good sy- 
nagoguc in it. In its window seats were several most 
reverend figures, with long white beards, reading the 
Scripture, of which many old copies are locked in a case, 
and were, on our asking to see them, taken out and re. 
placed with great care. 

It is singular how suon we become accustomed to the 
manners of a country, and, in some respects, how easily 
we embrace its peculiarities. I am as much startled on 
beholding an unveiled woman in the streets as the most 
orthodox Turk could be. There seems to me something 
wrong in it; and the more beautiful the countenance, I 


coast towards Saphet, I paused occasionally to watch the 
winding course, over the heights, of the three white 
horses to which his cavalcade was now reduced. It dis- 
appeared while I was cutting a knotted stick to add to 
my means of defence ; and, reduced to the conversation 
of my trusty squire Hassan,I rode and walked alter- 
nately over crags and swamps, through brambles and 
rivers, that, rushing from the heights into the sea, had 
made such deep and difficult beds for themselves, that 
many a time we were forced to turn back from where 
we at first had hoped to cross, to wandér by their banks 
for safer fords. 

At the upper end of the sea, between me and the hills, 
there is occasionally a very broad belt of pasturg land ; 
and, at the mouths of the glens opening into it, I could 
often perceive the tents of the Arabs whose flocks grazed 
it. There are many scenes where people would gather 
together for such purpose as the multitudes followed our 
Saviour. The most perfect seclusion may be enjoyed in 
all directions: but I do not think that either the word 
“desert” or “ wilderness,” according to our understanding 
of them, describes the species of solitude; and yet it 
would be difficult to find another expression, perhaps, to 
suit it so well. 

In two or three places on the bank& of the lake are 
the remains of towns. At the upper end of it, near the 
entrance to the hills, I found a few ruins, and sat there 
to rest, in the hope that I was, if not on the precise spot, 
some where near the site of Capernaum. Some distance 
on my left hand, as I looked down the length of the sea, 


the Jordan ran into it. I could just see it; and beyond. 


it I thought I could perceive through my glass the posi- 
tion of Bethsaida. How completely desolate of living 
beings is this fine scene now ! I could see nearly to the 
southern end of the lake, and, with the exception of the 
poor Tiberias, there. is not a dwelling even in, sight. 
How populous must these shores have. been when daily. 
witness to our Saviour’s mercies, when it was no doubt 
the custom to pass from city to city, and coast to coast, 
in boats that plied upon the waters incessantly ! There 
is not a vessel now to be seen upon them; nor, while 1 
remained in my resting-place, one man upon the banks! 
I could scarcely quit the spot, it was so still and beau- 
tiful. 

I entered the hills, and was soon lost among rocks and 
wild crags, over which for three hours we stumbled and 
scrambled without meeting a soul, or hearing even the 
sound of the shepherd’s voice. Occasionally, as we as- 
cended, the heights commanded. a view of the lake and of 
all its mountains and hills. Sometimes the paths and the 
green slopes above them were covered with a rich variety 
of flowers,—the purple iris, anemones, tulips of every 
colour, geraniums, and the finest lupines I ever saw. 

In a dreary stony ridge surrounded by higher crags I 
was caught in a storm of thunder and lightning. The 
rain fell so thickly that I could not advance, and I re- 
mained till it was over, locked up in the most dismal 
position imaginable. At length it cleared away, and we 
entered upon a more cheerful scene, and met cattle at 
pasture, and heard the pipe of the Syrian swain. At the 
edge of a comparatively level track, with patches of cul- 
tivation about it, we looked suddenly into a deep and 
narrow valley. We were on the brink of a precipice that 
hung above it, and bounded it on one side: a rapid stream 
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yashed through it, and it was sprinkled over with olive 
nd other fruit trees. There were two long palms in the 
parest part of it: they seemed to spring fiom one root, 
and bent their leafless tranks over some fallen rocks that 
pad been washed by the late rains from the cliffs above, 
jarge portions of which, newly riven, still threatened a 
nfall. 
jailed village ly built in the upper 
part of the strait, that we over the roofs of the 
houses, and should have gone through them, if a woman 
had not rushed out to announce the destruction we were 
on the point of causing. In two hours, through groves 
of olive trees and naked hills, we came within view of 
Saphet, beautifully placed round a hill among hills. Ap 
old castle of a picturesque appearance stands on the sum- 
mit. I had scarcely cast my eyes on it, when it was 
whisked away in a fog that spread itself in a few minutes 
over the whole country, and brought on a drizzling rain 
that had grown into torrents long before I could reach 
Pee tar ee when I entered the city, and the 
rain still pouring. I splashed through every quarter in 
succession tit I came to the Jewish, which is the most 
distant and the best built. Every house was shut, and 
the few shops forsaken by the dealers brought no reply 
tomy impatient knocking. I.was in despair; for the 
weather, as I had proved it every where, was still my 
enemy: the houses were nearly all demolished; the 
Turks had sent me on-to the Christians, and they recom- 
mended me to the Jews ; and here I was in the twilight, 
dripping wet, and apparently with no chance of an 
lum. 
"| desventali nl left my poor steed on a terrace in 
front of the town, while I crept into a most miserable 
alley, that had some dark room at the end of it, out of 
which an outcast like myself came to console me. He 
was u Jew, but could speak no language that I under- 
stood. He beckoned to me to follow him, and in a few 
moments presented me to a person in the European cos- 
tame, who comforted me at once by addressing me in 
English. He had not long been in Saphet, whither he 
had come to give his mother an opportunity of dying in 
the lands of her fathers; for she was lying ill upon her 
bed in the only room he seemed to have fit to inhabit. 
He complained of the miserable condition of the town, 
and the destruction that had been caused by the snow, 
which only melted away from the rain that succeeded it. 
I had witnessed the ruin on my passage through the 
streets, and could scarcely believe that I had arrived at 
a place so celebrated and so considerable in its popula- 
tion among the cities of Palestine in the present day. 
The snow has the power in this country of demolishing 
atownina night. It is singular that people who are 
liable to such a visitation every year should never have 
devised a method of improving their manner of building. 
This apathy and ignorance could only exist in a nation 
subject to the Turkish influence. It is impossible to con- 
ceive the extent .of the curse with which this land is af- 
flicted by the power of the Turks without witnessing it. 
The villages are mere burrows; the roofs and walls of 
the huts within them, grown over by grass, give to their 
dirty inhabitants as they come from them the air of per- 
secuted wretches that had taken refuge in the holes of 
the curth. In the commoner towns the stones are piled 
loosely up in their building, without much care for pre- 
serving the perpendicular. Fleavy coats of mud over 


reeds, or such sticks as would be used to prop up peas in 
England, compuce theie wonder many are not 


crushed to death every storm. 
The English Jew sent a person in pursuit of a lodging 


for me. After an hour’s suspense a Christian saddle- 
maker came to offer all the accommodation he had : 
“You will be welcome,” he said, “ to a mat in my room: 
there are only my mother, my wife, and three small 
children in it; with a few chickens, that never come in 
till sunset.” As it was now dark, I had the advan. 
tage of making the acquaintance of all the family at once, 
ind followed my future host up flights of steps and over 
the roofs of houses, through alleys and streets choked up 
vith filth, into his own courtyard, which we entered by 
abreach in the wall. My first introduction was to the 
poultry part of the household, which were roosted upon 
baskets in the corner destined for me. They fluttered 
and clucked about in pursuit of another place, while I 
made my compliments to the women, who were engaged 
in cooking a very savoury mess of flour and garlic, for 
Lent had commenced, and meat was no longer permitted. 
mistress of the house was exceedingly pretty, and 
old lady was not unlike an Egyptian mummy. 

No light was in the chamber, beyond the occasional 
blaze from the fire as the butter used in the frying 
dropped into it. It was no wonder therefore that the 
Witch of Endor should come to my memory. I was ex- 
{°ively hungry, for I had fasted all day long; and Has. 
an, having some sympathy with my feelings in this par- 
ticular, opened a bag, from which rolled out a quantity 
ofhard eggs. As I began to crack them, two or three 
Visiters came in, who viewed this unhallowed occupation, 
wI found they considered it, with astonishment. “ Have 
You given your house to an infidel?” said one. The old 
Woman crossed herself, and muttered something that 
sounded so like an incantation, that I was under some 
weasiness for the result. They all drew away from me, 
Vhile I continued my preparations. 

The young woman at laet suggested that I might be 
a gon, and not so bad as an infidel ; and they 
Crossed themselves over again. “ What is the matter?” 
itlength I made Hassan enquire. “Is your master a 
Christian?” asked the woman, “that he eats eggs in 
lent “What do I know?” said Hassan: “he is a 
Frenk, and has good cause to be hungry.” They all 
shook their heads and muttered, “ Her masoon,—he is a 
mason.” “ And pray,” said I, “ what is a mason ?” “An 
infidel, a heretic, and the devil to boot,” hastily rejoined 
the old dame ; while she nodded thrice, like one of the 
Weird sisters at the caldron. 1 instantly put away my 
*ee8, and endeavoured to gain the good opinion of the 
arty by proposing to join in their own meal. 

4 Nn we were seated close together again, I attempted 

explain to them the nature of freemasonry; and if I 

Not succeed in vindicating that fraternity, I won the 
Melty landlady to my own side, who seemed perfectly 
hted when I assured her, that, good as I believed 
os to be, I was not one myself. Soon after dinner 
.* spread ourselves about the floor to sleep; but here 
a 's the chief city of the fleas. If those ingenious 
.ehere who have broken these insects to bear the 
then should ever travel for pupils, I would recommend 
™ to Saphet, If they overcome the activity and in- 


dustry they will meet with here, it will ensure eternal 
fame to them. 

I hope that this town was indeed Bethulia, and that 
the interest I felt in roaming through the valley was not 
misplaced, and that the army of Holofernes really did 
occupy the fountains that are in it. I saw first in this 
place the remains of chambers of leaves, that it is the 
custom to build on the flat roofs of the houses to escape 
the insects and heat of the summer in the lower parts. 
In this manner, perhaps, “ Judith made her a tent on the 
top of her house when she retired to indulge her grief.” 
From the old castle on the summit of the hill there is a 
very fine prospect, that extends over the Sea of Galilee to 
the Jordan, and beyond Tabor to the plain of Esdraelon. 


’ The building was forsaken : I walked round its ramparts 


without meeting a soul. . 

Saddle-making seems to be the great trade in the ba- 
zar, which is supplied with all the sweet things of an 
Eastern mart, and choked up with the countless flies that 
buzz about them. I observed the most excellent figs, 
which were so glued together that several blows were 
requisite to divide them. Among the provisions Judith 
took to the Assyrian camp were “ lumps of figs ;” an ex- 
pression that describes most admirably the sort of thing 
sold in Saphet at this day. 

One of the best houses in the Jewish quarter of the 
town fell down as I was walking near it. The inhabitants 
had all rushed into the streets in time to save themselves» 
and were sitting in a melancholy group about their goods. 
The women in this portion of the city sell articles in the 
streets as market-girls in‘Europe do, and some stand in 
shops. They generally converse in Spanish, which lan- 
guage the Jews:throughout Palestine speak. 1 was in- 
vited into the houses of several, who would have been 
very glad to accommodate me in more comfortable rooms 
than that wherein I had already passed one miserable 
night. I did not, however, like to mortify my host and 
his family by withdrawing from their hospitality ; so I 
resisted two or three very tempting chambers, to suffer 
again from the smoke and the insects. 

I was anxious to relieve my horses by hiring fresh 
ones in Saphet ; but I could get none, unless I agreed to 
wait for a caravan. There is danger of robbery, it seems, 
upon the road, and travellers never move but in crowds. 
I did not quite like this plan, and determined to set out 
alone ; for there is little gratification in such society as I 
should have found among merchants and their muleteers; 
and, in an attack, I suspect they would rather heighten 
the confusion, and give me, at any rate, very little pro- 
tection. . 

There is an inexpressible pleasure in the solitude of 
the wild and interesting scenes through which I am 
passing, that I would not lose for the most imposing 
safeguard in the world. Where all indeed, “ save the 
spirit of man, is divine,” how little is the company of 
man likely to delight! I made my host and family happy 
by a very small gift, and completely won the heart of the 
old grandmother by giving her a case full of necdles ; 
which I have found, by the by, most useful in propitiat- 
ing old women, who are sometimes in the East, as they 
may be perhaps in the west, cross enough. 

March 4th.—I left Saphet at mid-day, and descended 
to the plain by a noble defile, which terminated in a nar- 
row valley, naturally rich, but miserably neglected. It 
was strewed with the carcasses of dead animals that had 
perished in the snow. The air was so corrupt that I 


had not resolution to pause within its influence, and look 
back upon the hills of Palestine, which are entered trom 


this quarter by the passage I had come down, on each 
side of which the mountains rise like high walls, nearly 
to the city of Saphet. 

In four hours we reached the banks of the Jordan, to- 
wards which many travellers were drawing. A caravan 
of camels was passing the bridge on its way to Damas- 
cus; and a very picturesque string of Arabs, mounted 
upon pretty little horses, met me in the mouth of a green 
dell before I descended to it. I stopped awhile to enable 
them to pass, and had the advantage of attracting a great 
share of notice. The women were sitting astride upon 
their steeds, with children on their laps and at their 
breasts, as quietly as if they had been lounging upon 
cushions ; the men were armed and well mounted. My 
solitary state did not provoke one uncivil speech. They 
saluted me with good humour, and passed briskly on. 

The bridge over the Jordan is called “ the Bridge of 
the Daughters of Jacob,” from a tradition which I could 
not sufficiently understand to take interest in. The 
river is here about fifty yards wide, and runs with consi- 
derable rapidity. As this is the high road from all parts 
of Palestine te Damascus, there is a perpetual thorough. 
fare. A few Arab tents are scattered about the valley, 
and the horses are grazing on the slopes above. Two or 
three miserable huts stand on the bridge, and a khan on 
the bank beyond it; a number of loose stones about this 
building spoke ill for its solidity. A dead horse is 
stretched at the entrance, while two are fast corrupting 
within the area. 

As the people of the caravan made their arrangements 
to pass the night by the Jordan, I resolved to follow their 
example, and benefit by their neighbourhood. On the 
brow of the hill, beneath a rock, I have propped a blanket 
upon sticks, and spread my carpet under it. The camels 
are stalking over the herbage about me, and the mer- 
chants sitting in the midst of the little fortifications they 
have made of their bales. I can trace the river from Lake 
Hoole nearly to Gennesereth ; and before me rise in great 
beauty the mountains I have just left—the “ lot of the 
children of Naphtali;” and here were their outgoings. 

If I could bring to my imagination parties from every 
host that has covered this valley, from the day that Joshua 
beat the kings by the waters of Merom, now lying 
stretched before me, until the passage of the Egyptians 
but a few months ago to Damascus, what a night of busy 
thought and.contemplation I should pass! 

I have been down to the Jordan to bathe, and, as I dine 
on bread and water to-day, have filled a flask from the 
river ; for, while Hassan is occupied in baking our cakes, 
it is my duty to fill the pitcher. The Turkish horse- 
keeper has squeezed himself under my little tent; for he 
is also to break bread with me, and his office has been to 
cut wood for the fire. How much more agreeable is this 
manner of passing the night, than in the miserable vil- 
lages I have, in consequence of the rain, been driven to 
shelter in ! 

I am amused at my appearance, when I remember tlie 
histories travellers have written of their dragomans, fir- 
mans, and escorts. If I consulted my dignity, I should 
probably have all these things; but my ease, I ain con- 
vinced, is better secured without them, If a traveller 


ever asks himself for what purpose he travels, hé would 
be very much induced to do so in such a position asI am’ 
now in; but I have particularly avoided this sort of self- 
examination, nor have I suffered myself to think in what 
manner my journey is to terminate. I am to find my 
way to the neighbourhood of Delhi, and this I may con- - 
sider my first step towards that city; and here I sit, 
dining on bread and water, under a blanket that is shak- 
ing in the wind, and threatening a flight from the sticks 
that hold it. 

Hassan, very fortunately for both himself and his mas- 
ter, hag not the least notion of what the India is that I 
have been painting to him in most enticing colours. His 
general comment upon this matter, when we speak of it, 
is concise enough: “ Fa niente, if it’s near Damascus.” 
He looks upon that Eastern paradise with the same ve- 
neration that all true believers do. When his experience 
becomes enlarged, I hope his fidelity may remain un- 
shaken ; for I know not what I should do without him. 
His interpretations suit me exactly ; for they leave so 
much to conjecture, and so much to draw from the ex- 
pressions of the countenances of those with whom I con- 
verse, that I am perpetually on a voyage of discovery. 
To ask questions is generally, I find, to plunge myself 


- into such a labyrinth, that it gives me a good Arabicles- 


son to struggle to get out of it; and the cross purposes 
we sometimes pursue make a farce that serves to laugh 
away an uncomfortable evening exceedingly well. 

I have forgotten to mention a little stream that fluws 
with a murmuring sound over a stony bed, close by my 
tent, in which are collected millions of frogs, making a 
noise that rings through the valley as loudly as the 
strokes upon so many anvils could do. I crept quietly 


to the bank of it, and found a chorus of six upon one . 


stone, exerting themselves so tremendously that I ex- 
pected to see them fall to pieces. . The humble frogs of 
our own country would scarcely have suggested such a 
fable as that of the ambitious one who emulated the bull; 
but here, where they seem constantly engaged in that 
pursuit, and swell out in a most absurd manner, no won- 
der they should be chosen to convey such a moral. 
(To be continued.) 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
“A wilderness of monkeys.”—Merchant of Venice. 


Mazurier, it is said, after a long and patient attendance 
upon the monkeys domiciled in the Jardin du Roi, 
sewed up in skins, and with a face painted and made up 
in a concatenation accordingly, raised at last the benevo- 
lence of a tender-hearted one to such a pitch that it offered 
him a bit of the apple it was eating, and drew from him 
that rapturous exclamation, pregnant with the conscious- 
ness of his apparent identity with the monkey character— 
“Enfin! enfin, je suis singe !” 

Poor Mazurier! when he died, Polichinelle was ship- 
wrecked indeed. We can see him now gaily advancing, 
as if Prometheus had just touched the wood with his 
torch, in a brilliant cocked hat of gilt aud silvered.paste- 
board, with rosettes to match, gallantly put on athwart 
ships; that very pasteboard, so dear to recollection as 
having glittered before our delighted eyes when old nurse 
unfolded the familiar little books of lang-syne—books 


' which in these philosophical days are shorn of their 


beams, for “ Cock-robin,” “ Little Red Riding Hood,” 
“Jack and his Bean-stalk,” “The Children in the 
Wood,” “ The Seven Champions,” “ Valentine and Or- 
son,” with the other dearly beloved legends of our child- 
hood, when permitted to enter the nursery, are more 
sdberly clad : their splendid and many-coloured attractive 
coats have almost entirely disappeared. 

Mazurier was the personification of that prince of 
roués, Punch; but if the comic strength of this elastic, 
this Indian-rubber man lay in Polichinelle, it was in 
“The Ape of Brazil” that his tragic power lay—and that 
power, absurd as it may seem to those who never beheld 
it, was great. ‘There was but one blot in his inimitable 
performance. It was perfect asa piece of acting—if that 
may be called acting which, like Morris Barnett’s Mon- 
sieur Jacques, is nature itself; but, alas! Mazurier had 
dressed the character without a tail. The melo-drama 
was admirably got up; but there, to the great distress of 
zoologists, was the tailless quadrumane in the midst of 
Brazilian scenery, where no traveller—and travellers are 
proverbial for seeing strange things—has ever ventured 
to say that he saw a monkey without that dignifying up- 
pendage. How true is it that wisdom—such wisdom as 
it is—brings sorrow ; all the rest of the world were in ec- 
stasies; the zoologists shook their heads, and the scene 
ceased to affect thein. 

Be it remembered henceforth by the getters-up of mon- 
key melo-dramas, that all the monkeys of the New World 
yet discovered, rejoice in tails; the anthropdid apes of the 
Old World have none. 

Bot, tailed or tailless, this amusing order of mammife- 
rous animals has always been, and always will be, re- 
garded by the million with feelings of mingled interest 
and disgust. Every one is irresistibly attracted by the ap- 
pearance and tricks of a monkey—very few leave the 
scene without something like mortified pride at the cari- 
cature held uptothem. The zoologist regards the family 
with an interest proportioned to their approximation to 
man; but he knows that their apparent similarity to the 
human form vanishes before anatomical investigation ; 
and that, although there may be some points of resem- 
blance, the distance between the bimanous and the quad- 
rumanous types, notwithstanding all the ingenious argu- 
ments of those philosophers who support the theory of a 

radual development from monad to man, is great and 
impassable. 

We would treat with respect such names as Lamarck, 
Bory de Saint Vincent—ay, and others, even unto Mon- 
boddo, though the announcement of the last will hardly 
be received by any naturalist with gravity ; but we must 
beg leave to differ from them toto-cele. Leaving the 
tail out of the question, there is ro doubt that the number 
and quality of the teeth in some specics are identical with 


. the formula belonging to the human subject; and there 


may be as little, that the peasants of the Landes of Aqui- 
taine, who gain their living by climbing for the resin of 
the Pinus Maritima, have acquired a power of opposing, 
in a certain degree, the great toe to the others ; but these 
facts are, after all, but traps for the unwary, as those who 
wish tu be informed on the subject will see by turning to 
Mr. Owen’s paper on the Osteology of the Chimpanzee 
and Orang Utan.* 

A modern zoologistt has not, inaptly, applied the term 
Cheiropeds or hand-footed animals, to this group; and, in- 
deed, strictly speaking, they can hardly be called quadru- 
manous or four-handed. Their extremities, adwirably 
fitted for grasping and climbing, as far as their arboreal 
habits require those actions, fall short—how very far 
short !—of that wonderful instrament which surrounds a 
being born one of the most helpless of all creatures, with 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, and enables him to 
embody his imaginings in works almost divine. We look 
in vain among the most perfectly-formed of the anthro: 
pe apes for the well-developed opposable thumb of the 

uman hand—that great boon, the ready agent of man’s 


* Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, 
vol. i. p. 343. 
+ Mr, Ogilby, 


will, by means of which he holds “dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” ys 

The hands of the monkeys are at best but “ half made 


up,” and they are generally more or less well fashioned in 


proportion to the greater or less prehensile development _ 
of the tail. The habits of the race, as we have a 
hinted, are arboreal, and their favourite haunts are the 
recesses of those tropical forests where they can either 
sport in the sunbeams on the topmost: hs, or.shelter 
themselves from its scorching rays under t' 
canopy of a luxuriant vegetation. When their privacy 
is invaded by man, a restless and constantly recurri 
curiosity seems to be their prevailing feeling at first, 

at last the intruders are frequently pelted with stones, 
sticks, and fruits heavy ard hard, more especially if they 
make any demonstration of hostility. 

Robert Lade thus speaks of their behaviour when he - 
went to hunt some of them near the Cape :— 

“IT can neither describe all the arts practised by these 
animals, nor the nimbleness and impu with which 
they returned after being pursued by us. Sometimes 
they allowed us to approach so near them that I was 
almost certain of seizing them ; but when I made the at- 
tempt, they sprung, at a single leap, ten paces from me, 
and mounted trees with equal agilit » from which 
looked with great indifference, and seemed to derive 
es from our astonishment. Some of them were so 

‘ge, that if our interpreter had not assured us that they 
were neither ferocious nor dangerous, our number would 
not have appeared to be sufficient to protect us from-their 
attacks. As it would serve no purpose to kill them, we 
did not use our guns” (we respect the good feeling of 
honest Robert and his companions;) “ but the captain 
happened toaim at a very large one which sat on the top 
of a tree, after having fati us a long time in pursuing 
him. This kind of menace, however, of which the ani« 
mal perhaps recollected his having sometimes seen the 
consequences, terrified him to such a-degree, that he fell 
down motionless at our feet, and we had no difficulty in 
seizing him. But whenever he recovered from his stu 
it required all our dexterity and effurts to keep him. We 
tied his paws together; but he bit so furiously that we 
were under the necessity of covering his head with our 
handkerchiefs.” 

Indeed, those who have only seen those agile creatures 
in menageries or in a reclaimed state, can have no idea of 
the wild activity of the tribe in their native woods. 
Swinging and leaping from tree to tree, ever on the hunt 
for fruits and birds’ nests—they are most unconscionable 
pavenre of eggs—they lead a merry life, which is, 

owever, often cut short by those mighty snakes that fre- 


quently lie in ambush near the careless, unsuspecting 


prey. These serpents are the greatest enemies of the 
monkeys, with the exception of the common persecutor 
—man. He, indeed, is sometimes touched by compunc- 
tious visitings, when it is too late. 

_ “Seeing me,” says a South American traveller, speak- 
ing of a monkey, “nearly on the bank of the river in a 
canoe, the creature made a halt. from skipping after his 
companions, and, being perched on a branch that hung 
over the water, examined me with attention and the 
strongest marks of curiosity, no doubt taking me for a 
giant of his own species, while he chattered prodigiously, 
and kept dancing and shaking the bough on which 
rested with incredible strength and agility. At this time 
I laid my piece to my shoulder, and brought him down: 
from the tree into the stream; but may I never again be 
witness to such a scene! The miserable animal was not 
dead, but mortally wounded. I seized him by the tail, 
and taking him in both my hands to end his torment, 
swung him round and hit bis head against the side of 
the canoe; but the poor creature still continuing alive, 
and looking at me in the most: ing manner that can 
be conceived, I knew no other means of ending his mur- 
der than to hold him under the water till he was drowned, 
while my heart sickened on his account, for his dying. 
little eyes still continued to follow me with seeming re- 
proach, till their light gradually forsook them, andthe 
wretched animal expired. I felt so much on this occasion 
that I could neither taste of him nor his companions 
when they were dressed, though I saw that they afforded. 
to some others a delicious repast.” 


The repentant writer and his party were driven to the - 


commission of the act for want of fresh provisions; and 
many of the family are considered most excellent eating— 
by those who can get over the appearance of the animal 
and of its bones when cooked. There are not many; 
however, who can sit down to a dish of monkeys without. 
feeling that it is rather a cannibalish proceeding. 

It will be obvious when the leafy home of this restless 
race is considered, that it is of the utmost consequence 
that the infant monkey should be protected as much as 
possible froma fall. Accordingly, the prevailing instinct 
of a young one is, in sailor’s language, to hold on. It 
clings to its mother with the greatest tenacity ; and, to 
enable it to do this, considerable strength is thrown into 
the extremities, the anterior limbs especially. 

_Le Vaillant, in his introduction to his first voyage, 
gives the following curious instance of the exhibition of 
this instinct under extraordinary cireumstances. When 
living in Dutch Guiana at Paramaribo, where he was 
born, and where he had already, though very young, 
formed a collection of insects, the future traveller and his. 
pety in one of their excursions had killed a female mon- 

ey 

“ As she carried on her back a young one, which had 
not been wounded, we took them both along with us;- 
and when we returned to the plantation, my ape had not 
quitted the shoulders of its mother. It clung so closely to 
them, that I was obliged to have the assistance of a negro 
to disengage them ; but searcely was it separated from 
her, when, like a bird, it darted upon a wooden block that 
stood near covered with my father’s peruke, which it 
embraced with its four paws, nor could it be compelled to 
quit its position. Decaived by its instinct, it still imagin- 
ed itself to be on the back of its mother, and under her 
protection. As it seemed perfectly at ease on the pe- 
ruke, I resolved to suffer it to remain, and to feed it there’ 
with goat’s milk. It continued in its errot for three 
weeks, but ufter that period, emancipating itself from its 
own authority, it quitted the fostering peruke, and by its 
amusing tricks became the friend and the favourite of the 
whole family.” 

Though it is difficult to suppress a smile at the idea of 
a monkey clinging tu a full-bottom on a wig block, and - 
fancying it-its mamma, the story, as it begins mournfully- 
with the slaughter of the poor mother, ends tragically for 
her unhappy offspring: it died a terrible death,—the 
result indced of its own mischievous voracity, but in. 
agonies frightful to think of :—- 

“] had, however,” continues Le “Vaillant, “ without 
suspecting it, introduced the wolf among my flocks. One 
morning, on entering my chamber, the door of which I had, 
been so imprudent as to leave open, I beheld my unwor. 
thy pupil making a hearty breakfast on my noble colle :. 
tion. In the first transports of my passion, I resolved. to. 
strangle it in my arms; but rage and fury soon yave~ 
place to pity, when I perceived that its voraciousnesF; had, 
exposed it to the most cruel punishment. In eativ g tee 
beetles it had swallowed some of the pins on whir.h they 


were fixed, and though it made a thousand efforts to 


throw them up, all its exertions were in vain. ‘The tor. 
ture which it suffered made me forget the devastation it 
had occasioned ; I thought only of affording it relief: but 
neither my tears, nor all the art of m father's slaves, 
whom I called from all quarters with cries, were 
able to preserve its life.” 

To retarn to the instinct exemplified in the first part 
of this melancholy tale; we remember to have seen a fe. 
male monkey and her young one in the eage of a mena. 
gerie—and a small cage, too, In this case the instinot,—= 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


and it was a good example ofthe wide difference between 
that quality and reason,—both:on the part of .the mother 
and her pring, was just as strong as itcould have 
been in their native forests. The young one clang as 
tightly, and the mother showed as much anxiety lest it 
should be dashed to snag 6 a fall whilst she was sitting 
Jat the bottom of her cage, which rested on the ground, as 
if she had been swinging with the breeze “ upon the tree 


tr he form of the skull in some species approaches to 
that of man, and the theory of the facial angle adopted 
by Cuvier and M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, a theory founded 
‘on the — of Camperc’s rule for ascertaining the 
degree of intelligence and beautiful expression of the hu- 
man face divine, would at first lead us to conclude that 
the family which is the — of our enquiry stood high 
in the intellectual scale. But, if the facial angle in t 
anthropdid apes is equal to 65°, in age that angle 
eater sinks below 30°; and, indeed, we shall find 
that the docility and apparent intelligence which are so 
strongly marked in the Chimpanzee and the Orang, and 
which have given rise to such exaggerated ideas of their 
intellect, have been always observed in youthful aninzals; 
while untameable ferocity and bratality—in short, the 
very reverse of the amiable and interesting qualities 
which have been so much dwelt on,—have been uni- 
4ormly the concomitants of agé. The old anthropoid 
ve “ foreheads villanous low.” 
Accordingly, though there may be exceptions to the 
1 rule—and that there are we shall show—the sto- 
ries told of our friends, whether by ancients or moderns, 
are hardly ever in their favour. ‘There may be a certain 
cunning, and even of accomplishment, in the 
monkey of whom the tale is told; but, in nine cases out 
of ten, the laugh is either at his expense, or he is only 
saved from ridicule by some horrible catastrophe. From 
the earliest down to the time of that wanchanc 
creature Major Weir, Sir Robert Redgauntlet’s great i 
favoured jackanape, the whole tribe have been regarded 
«as unlucky meddling beings: the major came to an un- 


. timely end as every one knows, and where he went, or, 


at Jeast, was expected, after the breath was out of his 
per is pretty plain. 

ither, like Alian’s ape, the mimic, in its zeal for imi- 
tation, makes the trifling mistake of plunging a child 
into ‘boiling water instead of cold, or it is taken by the 
hunter's stratagem of washing his face in its presence, 
and then leaving, by way of a lotion for the poor animal 
that has been watching his motions, some of the best 
bird-lime, with which it belutes its eyes till they are 
sealed up; or a parcel of shell-snails are placed round it, 
rv — of which it sits like a fool, not daring to stir 


The same Elian, indeed, and others, tell us of the 
- that was a most skilful charioteer ; of the adroitness 

another in escaping from cats when hunted by them 
on trees in pt, by running to the extremity of a 
bough too slender to bear the cats, and so, taking advan- 
tage of its bending, reach the ground in safety, leaving 
the cats la, clutching and clinging on as best 
ow might, to save themselves from the shock of the re- 
coil; of that renowned and all-accomplished animal, to 
come to more modern times, the Pregrandem simiam, 
which Pareus saw in edibus Ducis Somei, and which so 
excelled in many arts, that it was named oe, Facto- 
tum, but not till after-the poor beast’s hands had been cut 
off to keep it out of mischief,—to say nothing of the cele- 
brated coup, dear to the diplomatists, of the cat's paw. 
Some of our readers, by the way, may not know that this 
acene, which Edwin Landseer has so admirably repre- 
sented—painted, we would have said, but painting it may 
not be called, for the coals are live coals, and the yelling 
cat is held by the imperturbable monkey to a fire that 


: makes one hot to look at it—that this event, so familiar 


to every schoolboy, is recorded as having actually taken 
place in the hall of Pope Julius the Second. 

But what are these to the clouds of unfortunate adven- 
turers? An ape may generally be considered to be well 
off if he only loses an eye, like the Cheiroped king’s son 
in the Arabian story, by magical fire. 

It appear that Captain Basil Hall and other gallant 
captains in his majesty’s royal navy, are not the first 
who have thought of amusing their ship’s company and 
keeping them in good-humour by adding one of these 
lively shipmates to their mess; for it was the custom of 
the ancient mariners‘to take Melitean dogs or apes with 
them in fonge navigationis solomen; as a solace during 
the tedious voyage. Well, so it was that “there was a 


ship” with one of these solamina on board,— 


“ Upon the gale she stoop’d her side. 
As she were dancing home.” 
‘When suddenly—take any storm, that in the first book 
of the “ Zneid” will do, or Coleridge’s, which is more 
germane to the matter— 
“In sight of the land 
Such a storm there did rise as no ship-could withstand, 
It bulged on a rock, and the waves rush’d in fast.” 


An plain prose, the crew were all set a swimming, and 

monkey struck out manfully among the rest. Now 
this shipwreck happened off an Attic promontory, and 
you, reader, who have in your mind’s eye Pliny’s pretty 
tale of the dolphin and youth, know how affection- 
ately disposed were the dolphins of the olden time to 
men, whether they were Arions or not. this occa- 
sion a whole humane society of dolphins rushed to the 
rescue, and one of them spying our half-drowned sola. 
him reverently on his 
back, never doubting, in the hurry of his benevolence, 
the humanity of the floteam. 

Whether, after the first baret of feeling, the dolphin 
perceived the monkey’s tail, or began to discover that he 
was the the lightest weight of a shipwrecked seaman 
that had ever bestridden him, does not: appear; but as 
the benevolent cetacean made lustily for the Athenian 
shore, he begged to know of his rider “ whether he was 
a native of Athens ?” 

“O yes,” answered the monkey ; “ and of a celebrated 


family.” 
Still the honest dolphin— 
“ Who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing opon his back had got, 
Did wonder more and more.” 


He wae puzzled. His misgivings returned with double 


At last he quietly, and in his best manner, said to the 
monkey, “ Pray, do you know Pireus?” 

“ Know him!” exclaimed the monkey; “ know him, 
indeed! why, he’s a particular friend of mine !” 

This was too much for the dolphin: down he dived, 
making a jetsam of the luckless impostor, and leaving 
him to find a friend in the port if he could. 

It is but fair to add a legend evidently intended to con- 
vey an impression of the sapience of our friends; not that 
we are going to enter into the controversy as to whether 
the Prince of Darkness.chose ‘the similitude of an ape as 
the most appropriate ‘for the temptation of our common 
mother Eve; we leave ‘that to the initiated: our tale is 
mach more humble in ‘its pretensions. 

In “ A New History of Ethiopia, being a full and ac- 
curate description of the kingdom of Abessinia, vulgarly, 
though erzoneously, called the Empire of Prester John, 
by the learned Job Ludolphus, author of the Ethiopic 
Lexicon Made English by I. P., Gent.” (folio, 1682), there 
is a grand engraving of apes with this suprscription :— 

“1, Scrambling about the mountains. 

“2. Removing great huge stones to come at the 


wormes. 
_ “3. Sitting upon ant-hills and devouring the little crea- 


“4, Thtowing sand or dust in the eyes of wild beasts 
‘that come to set upon them.” 

The whole being illustrative of the following edifying 
piece of information :— 

‘Of apes there are infinite flocks up and down in the 
mountains themselves, a thousarid and more together : 
there they leave no stone unturned. If they meet with 
one that two or three cannot lift, they call for more, and 
all for the eake of the wormes that lie under: a sort of 
dyet which they relish exceedingly. 
greedy after emmets. So that having found an emmet- 
hill, they presently surround it, and laying their fore- 
paws with the hollow downward upon the ant-heap, as 
fast as the emmets creep into their trecherous pm 
nes lick ’em off with great comfort to their stomachs : 
and there they will lye till there is not an emmet left. 
They are also pernicious to fruit and apples, and will 
destroy whole fields and gardens, unless they be carefully 
looked after. For they are very cunning, and will never 
venture in till the return of their spies, which they send 
always before; who giving information that all things 
are safe, in they rush with their whole body and make 
aquick despatch. Therefore they go very quiet and silent 
to their prey ; and if their young ones chance to make a 
noise they chastise them with their fists, but if they find 
the coast clear, then every one hath a different noise to 
express his Pict Nor could there be any way to hinder 
them from further multiplying, but that they fall some- 
times into the ruder hands of the wild beasts, which they 
have no way to avoid, but by a timely flight, or creeping 
into the clefts of the rocks. If they find no safety in 
flight, they make a virtue of necessity, stand their ground, 
and filling their paws full of dust or sand, fling it full in 
the eyes of their assailant, and then to their heels again.” 


A collection of stories, printed by John Rastell, consi- — 
derably more than a century before the date of the work | 


last quoted, and not long ago discovered by the late 
lamented Rev. I. I. Conybeare, next attracts our notice. 
It is no other than “The Hundred Merry Tales,” the 


opprobrium of Benedick, or as it is imprinted “A&A. @. 
ety Galps.” This curious and important addition | 
to the stock of Shaksperiana had, as it is stated in the | 


advertisement of the private reprint, (Cheswick, 1815,) 
been converted into the pasteboard which formed the 
covers of an old book. As far as the wit is concerned 
fovelly. we do not wonder at Benedick’s wincing under, 
trice’s imputation that he got his wit out of it. But 
though there is much matter of fact, there are many 
gow tales, some of which have passed for new,—* Old 
imon,” for instance,—in the book. One of them, the 
forty-sixth tale, is instructive, inasmuch as it shows what 
chief justices were in those eare. 

The story is headed “ Of the Welcheman that delyuered' 
the letter to the ape.” 

The first lines are wanting, but there is e h to 
make it appear that a master sends his Welsh retainer 
with a letter to the chief justice in order to obtain favour 
for a criminal who had been in the writer’s service, with 
directions to the said Welshman to return with an answer. 
The tale then proceeds thus :— ‘ 

“This Welcheman came to the chefe justyce place, 
and at the gate saw an ape syttynge there in a cute made 
for hym, as they used to apparell apes for disporte. This 
Welcheman dyd of his cappe and made curtsye to the 
ape, and sayd—‘ My mayster recommendeth hymto my 
lorde youre father, and sendeth him here a letter.’ This 
ape toke this letter and opened it, and lookyd thereon, 
and after lookyd vpon the man, makynge many mockes 
and moyes as the propertyes of apes is to do. This 
Welcheman, because he understood him nat, came agayne 
to his maySter accordynge to his commandes, and told 
hym he delyuered the letter unto my lorde chefe iustice 
sonne, who was at the gate in a furred cote. Anone his 
mayster asked hym what answere he bronghte? The 
man sayd he gaue a an answere, but it was other 
Frenche or Laten, for he understode him nat. ‘ But, syr,’ 
quod he, ‘ ye nede nat to fere, for I saw his countenance 
so moche that I warrante you he wyll do your errande 
to my lorde his father.”. This gentyIman in truste tnere- 
of made not anye further suite. For lacke wherof his ser- 
uante that had done the felonye within a monthe after 
was rayned at the kynge’s benche, and caste, and after- 
warde hanged.” 

And what does the reader think the moral is? Some 
reflection, perhaps, upon the impunity of those attached 
to the great, with a hint at God’s judgment against unjust 
judges? No such thing:—* By this ye may see that 
every wyse man ought to take hede that he sende nat a 
folyssche seruaunte vpon a hasty message that is a matter 
of nede.” Not a bad specimen of the morality of the 
good old times. 

Those who would amuse themselves with more monk- 
eyana of ancient date, will find some choice passages in 

rasmus, Porta, and others : and may learn how a monkey 
may occasionally supersede the use of a comb,—what a 
horror monkeys have of tortoises,—how violent is the an- 
tipathy between the cock and the ape,—and how both 
of these were added to the serpent and introduced into 
the deadly sack wherein the matricide was inclosed to suf- 
fer the frightful punishment awarded to his unnatural act. 
As some relief to this horror we beg to offer the following 
trifle, showing how a monkey can behave at a dinner- 
table. 

In a country town, no matter where, there lived the 
worthiest and most philosophical of old bachelors, with a 
warm heart and a sound head, from whose well-powdered 
exterior dangled that most respectable ornament a queue. 
Long did this august appendage, now so rarely seen, 
linger among the benchers of the inns of court. Two 
worthies we have yet in our eye,—Ultimi Caudatorum ! 
with what veneration do we look up to ye! with what 
fear and trembling did we regard the progress of the in- 
fluenza!—the destroying angel has passed by, and the 
tails still depend from your “ frosty pows”—blessings 
on’em! Pardon the digression; and return we to our 
bachelor, who entertained a monkey of such good breed- 
ing and so much discretion, that Jacko was permitted to 
make one at the dinner-table, where he was seated ina 
high child’s chair next to his master, and took off his glass 
of perry and water in the same time and measure with 
his patron, and in as good style as Dominie Sampson him- 
self could have performed the feat. Now his master’s 
housekeeper made the best preserved apricots in the coun- 
ty, and when the said apricots were enshrined in a tart, 
the golden fruit set off by the superincumbent trellis, a 
nore tempting piece of patisserie could hardly be laid be- 
fore man or monkey. One of these tarts enriched the 
board at a small dinner-party, and was placed nearly op- 

ite to Jacko, who occupied his usual station. The 
host helped one and another to some of this exquisite tart, 
but he forgot poor Jacko, who had been devouring it with 
his eyes, and was too well-bred to make any indecarous 
snatch at the attraction, as most monkeys would have 
done. At last Jacko could stand it no longer, so looking 
to the right and left, and finally fixing his eyes on the 
guests opposite, he quietly lifted up his hand behind his 
master’s back, and gave his tail such a tug us made the 
powder fly, withdrew his hand in an instant, and sat with 
a vacant expression of the greatest innocence. People 
don’t like to have their tails pulled. His master gave him 
a look, and Jacko gave him another, but even the eloquent 
expression of Hogarth’s monkey on the offending bear's 
back fell short of it. It said as plainly as look could 
speak—* Don’t be angry—don’t thrash me—they did not 
see it—I beg your pardon, but I must have a bit of that 
apricot tart: ”—he was forgiven and hélped. 

Authors generally seem to think that the monkey race 
are not capable of retaining lasting impressions ; but their 
memory is remarkably tenacious when striking events 
call it into action. 


One that in his zeal for imitation had swallowed the 


They are very _ 


entire contents of a pill-box—the cathartics, fortunately, 
were not Morisonian—suffered so much, that ever after- 
wards the production of such a box sent him to his hiding- 
place in a twinkling. i 

Another that was permitted to run free had frequent! 
seen the men-servants in the great country kitchen, with 
its huge fire-place, take down a powder-horn that stood 
on the chimney-piece, and throw a few grains into the 
fire, to make Jemima and the rest of the maids jump and 
scream, which they always did on such occasions v 
prettily. Pug watched his opportunity, and when 
was still, and he had the kitchen entirely to himself, he 
clambered up, got ion of the well-filled powder- 
horn, perched himself very gingerly on one of hori- 
zontal wheels placed for the support of saucepans, right 
over the waning ashes ofan almost extinct woot 
screwed off the top of the horn, and reversed it over the 
grate. 

The explosion sent him half way up the chimney. 
Before he was blown up he was a smug, trim, well-con- 
ditioned monkey as you would wish to see on a sum- 
mer’s day: he came down a carbonadoed nigger in 
fhiniature, in an avalanche of burning soot. The a 
with which he pitched upon the hot ashes in the midst of 
the general flare-up, aroused him to a sense of his condi- 
tion. He was missing for days. Hunger at last drove 
him forth, and he sneaked into the house close-singed, 
begrimed, and looking scared and devilish. He recovered 
with care, but, like some other t personages, he never 
got over his sudden elevation and fall, but became a 
sadder if not a wiser monkey. If ever Pug forgot him- 
self and was troublesome, you had only to take down a 

wder-horn in his presence, and he was off to his hole 

ike a shot, screaming and clattering his jaws like a pair 
of castanets. 

Le Vaillant, in his African travels, was accompanied 
by an ape, which lived on very good terms with the cock 
and hens, showing, in defiance of the legend,no antipathy 
to the former, a strong penchant for the latter, for 
whose cacklings he listened, and whose eggs he stole. 
But this and other peccadillos were amply atoned for, by 
the bonhommie and other qualities of Kees, for that 
was the name of the traveller’s ape, which seems to have 
almost realised the virtues of Philip Quarl’s monkey. 

“ An animal,” says Le Vaillant in his first voyage, just 
after speaking of benefits that he derived from his 
gallant chanticleer, “that rendered me more essential 
services ; which, by its useful presence, suspended and 
even dissipated certain bitter and disagreeable reflections 
that occurred to my mind, which, by its simple and strik- 
ing instinct, seemed to anticipate my efforts, and which 
comforted me in my languor—was an ape, of that kind 
so common at the under the name of Bawians. As 
it was extremely familiar, and attached itself to. me ina 
particular manner, I made it my taster. When we found 
any fruit or roots unknown to my Hottentots, we never 
touched them until my dear Kees had first tasted them; 
if it refused them, we judged them to be either disagree- 
able or dangerous, and threw them away. 

“ An ape has one peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from all other animals, and brings it very near to man. 
It has received from nature an equal share of greediness 
and curiosity : though destitute of appetite it tastes with- 
out nécessity every kind of food that is offered to it ; and 
always lays its paw upon every thing that it finds within 
its reach. 

“ There was another aay J in Kees which I valued 
still more. He was my guardian; and whether by 
night or by day, he instantly awoke on the least sign of 
danger. By his cries, and other expressions of fear, we 


, were always informed of the approach of an enemy be- 


fore my dogs could discover it: they were so accustomed 
to his voice, that they slept in perfect security, and never 
went the rounds; on which account I was extremely 
angry, fearing that I should no longer find that indis- 
pensable assistance which I had a right to if any 
disorder or fatal accident should deprive me of my faithful 
guardian. However, when he had once given the alarm 
they all Swwpped ww watch we signal; and on the feast 
motion of his eyes or shaking of his head, I have seen 
them all rush forward, and scamper away in the quarter 
to which they observed his looks directed. 

“often carried him along with me in my hunting 
excursions, during which he would amuse himself in 
climbing up trees, in order to search for gum, of which 
he was remarkably fond. Sometimes he discovered honey 
in the crevices of rocks, or in hollow trees; but when he 
found nothing, when fatigue and exercise had whetted 
his appetite, and when he n to be seriously oppressed 
by hunger, a scene took place which to me appeared 
extremely comic. When he could not find gum and 
honey he searched for roots, and ate them with much 
relish ; especially one of a particular species, which, un- 
fortunately for me, I found excellent and very refreshing, 
and which I greatly wished to partake of. But Kees 
was very cunning: when he found any of this root, if I 
was not near him to claim my part, he made great haste 
to devour it, having his eyes all the time directed towards 
me. By the distance I had to go before 1 could approach 
him, he judged of the time that he had to eat it alone; 
and I, indecd, arrived too late. Sometimes, however, 
when he was deceived in his calculation, and when I 
came upon him sooner than he expected, he instantly 
endeavoured to conceal the morscls from me: but by 
means of a blow well applied, I compelled him to restore 
the theft; and in my turn becoming master of the envied 
prey, he was obliged to receive laws from the stronger 

rty. Kees entertained no hatred or rancour; an 


‘easily made him comprehend how detestable that base 


selfishness was of which he had set me an example.” 
This is all very fine, but we confess that we think poor 
Kees hardly used in this matter; nor are we aware of 
any law, written or unwritten, human or simian, by 
which the conversion of the root, which he had saga- 
-siously found, to his own use could be made a theft, or 
lay which the prize could be ravished from him, except 
indeed by the “ good old law” that “ sufficeth” people in 


* :such cases— 


“ the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


But to return to Le Vaillant’s entertaining narrative. 

“ T’o tear up these roots, Kees pursued a very nee 
nious method, which afforded me much amusement. He 
laid hold of the tuft of leaves with his teeth ; and pressing 
his fore-paws firmly against the earth, and drawing his 
head backwards, the root generally followed: when this 
method, which required considerable force, did not suc. 
ceed, he scized the tuft as before, as close to the earth as 
he could; then throwing his heels over his head, the root 
always yielded to the jerk which he gave it. In our 
marches, when he found himself tired, he got upon the 
back of one of my dogs, which had the complaisance to 
carry him for whole hours together : one only, which was 
larger and stronger than the rest, ought to have served 
him for this purpose ; but the cunning animal well knew 
how to avoid this drudgery. The moment he perceived 
Kees on his shoulders, he remained motionless, and suf. 
fered the caravan to pass on, without ever stirring from 
the spot. The timorous Kees still persisted; but as soon 


as he began to lose sight of us, he was obliged to dis.) 


mount, and both he and the dog ran with all their might 
to overtake us. For fear of being surprised, the fog 


_ dexterously suffered him to get before him, and wate 
n 


him with great attention, short, he had acquired an 
ascendency over my whole pack, for which he was per- 
haps indebted to the superiority of his instinct; for 
among animals, as among men, address often gets the 
better of strength While at his meals, Kees could not 
endure guests; if any of the dogs approached too.near 
him at that time, he gave them a hearty blow, which 


and I sufficiently testified how far he migh 


these poltroons never returned, but scampered away 
fast they away as 

“It appeared to me extremely sin ular, and I coulg 
not account for it, that, next to the feopae, the animal 
which he most dreaded was one of his own Species « 
whether it was that he was sensible that his being ; 
had deprived him of great part of his faculties, ang 
fear had got possession of his senses, or that he wags jeal. 
ous, and dreaded a rivalry in my friendship. It w 
have been very easy for me to catch wild ones, and 
them; but I never thought of it. I had given Kees a 
place in my heart, which no other after him could occupy; 
t de 4 
my constancy. Sometimes he heard others of a 
species making a noise in the mountains; and, notwith. 
standing his terror, he thought proper, I know not for 
what reason, to reply to them. When they heard his 
voice they approached : but as soon as he perceived any 
of them he fled with horrible cries; and, running between 
our legs, implored the protection of every body, while his 
limbs quivered through fear. We found it no easy mat, 
ter to calm him; but he gradually resumed, after some 
time, his natural tranquillity. He was very much ad. 
dicted to thieving, a fault common to almost all domestic 
animals ; but in Kees it becamé a talent, the ingeniong 
efforts of which I admired. Notwithstanding all the cor. 
rection bestowed upon him by my people, who took the 
matter seriously, he was never amended. He knew per. 
fectly well how to untie the ropes of a basket, to take 
provisions from it ; and, above all, milk, of which he was 
remarkably fond: more than once he made me go 
without any. I often beat him pretty severely myself. 
but, when he escaped from me, he did not appear at my 
tent till towards night.” 

“ Milk in baskets !”” why, truly, the term “ basket” as 
applied toa vessel for holding milk appears to require 
some explanation ; but it was really carried in baskets 
woven by the Gonaquas, of reeds so delicate and s0 close 
in texture that they might be employed in carrying water 
or any liquic. The abstraction of the milk, &c. we con. 
sider as a kind of set-off against the appropriation of 
Kees’s favourite root by his master. 

The pertinacious way in which Kees bestrode Le Vail. 
lant’s dogs will recall to the remembrance of some a 
monkey that was, and perhaps still is, riding about Lon. 
don, in hat and feather, with garments to match, upon a 
great dog, with the usual accompanirnents of hand-organ 
and Pan’s pipe. Upon these occasions monkey evi. 
dently felt proud of his commanding position; but ever 
and anon we have seen him suffer , Bs one of those sad 
reverses of fortune to which the test among us are 
subj In the midst of the performance, while 
and pipe are playing, and the monkey has it all his own 
way, and, elevated with the grandeur that surrounds him, 
is looking rather aristocratically at the admirin crowd, 
some good-natured but unlucky boy throws the dog a 
bit of cake, in his zeal to pick up which the latter lowers 
his head and shoulders so suddenly as infallibly to pitch 
his rider over his head. We have thought more than 
once that there was a sly look about the dog as he regard. 
ed the unseated monkey, utterly confounded by his down. 
fal and the accompanying shouts of laughter from the 
bystanders. 

We must now, for the present, bid our readers adieu; 
but, if they like such reading, we promise them at some 
fature period a sketch of the most remarkable species of 
monkeys in the Old World as well as in the New ; merely 
observing, ¢n passant, that though zoologists declare that 
there is but one European species,* another, at least, is 
to’be met with in our quarter of the globe. The Demo. 
pithecus of Aristophanes, “qui vel fraudatione vel adule. 
tione erga populum simiam se exhibet,” is, assuredly, not 
yet extinct; on the contrary, it still is and seems at all 
times to have been, common in Ireland ; nor is it by any 
means of rare occurrence in Great Britain, espectaily 
about the period of a general 


Macacus sylvanus, Lacé Barbary Ape 
which has established suck of Givialiar. 


Che Literarn Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 2, 1837. 


Major Skinner—We presume that the specimen of 
Major Skinner's graphic power of delineation which we 
gave last week, has made his readers anxious to accom. 
pany him further; they will not regret journeying with 
him ; we lose sight of the author in the companion; he 
rather speaks than writes—his thoughts flow with his 
feelings, and his familiar mode of telling his adventures 
always keeps one’s sympathies alive. You attach your. 
self to him and his fortunes. You share in his perplexi- 
ties, you participate in his pleasantries—his gay good. 
hamour never forsakes him, and in the midst of perils 
and disagreeable situations he contrives to make you 
smile. 
We learn that the work will soon be pyblished in this 
city in book form. It is well worthy of such a dress. 
His former tour to the Himalaya Mountains, &c., more 
graphic even than the Overland Journey, passed through 
two or three editions in London immediately, but has 
been totally neglected by our American booksellers. We 
have it on our list for an early insertion either inthe 
Select Circulating Library or the Omnibus. 2 


Laurel Hill Cemetery.—We learn that the prospects of 
the new and very beautiful rural cemetery near Philadel- 
phia continue to be bright. The whole public feels a 
interest in its success, and we believe that the time can- 
not be very distant when opinion will compel our coun- 
cils to prohibit intermemts within the city. Laurel Hill 
is now in full beauty, and is much visited, particularly 
in the afternoon. 


Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, &¢., by an Ameti- 
can, which has been issued by the Messrs. Harpers, in 
two handsome duodecimos, with plates, will be found to 
be an agreeable off-hand journal. It furnishes a very 
pleasant detail of every-day adventure in countries little 
visited by our citizens. We learn the author's name is 
Stevens; that he is a lawyer of the city of New York 
and made the journey on account of ill health. His 
moral courage in attempting and accomplishing the tr! 
to the lost city of Petra, after the prophecies that 
traveller should pass through the land and live, has nol 
been equaled save by Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, 
and Laborde, The journal of Captains Irby and Man- 
gles is often quoted, but has never been published; why 
it is withheld from the public, passes our comprehensiom 
as it is understood to be the best and most recondite 0” 
the subject. 
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